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Peruaps I have given enough specimens to show the nature of 
a spirit which was abroad when the Act of Six Articles was 
oo and which that statute was particularly intended to meet. 
e may readily believe Fox when he tells that “ great pertur- 
bation followed in all parishes almost through London.” ‘The 
Table given by him, and from which the foregoing cases are 
quoted, contains the names of more than two hundred “ persons 
resented,” and one would naturally suppose that, thus presented 
y those who were charged to “ spare none” to those who gave 
the cruel Charge, the next thing must have been, that they 
were put to death without mercy. Let the reader look back to 
Holinshed’s statement, that “ such was the rigour of that law, that 
if two witnesses, true or false, had accused anie, and advouched 
that they had spoken against the sacrament, there was no waie 
but death ;”* and to the statements of Lord Herbert and Strype, 
that they “suffered daily,” and did “triumph over the most 
cruel death.”+ Really, after all this preparation for the sublime 
and terrible, the simple facts of the case must seem, to any can- 
did inquirer, to approach the ridiculous. As to the whole of 
this motley assemblage of offenders, the Chancellor was “ con- 
tent that one should be bound for another.” And upon this 
ease gs and commodious bail, “ they were all discharged,” being 
und only to appear in the Star Chamber, the next day after 
All Souls, there to answer, if they were called; “but,” Fox 
honestly and quaintly adds, “neither was there any person 
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called, neither did there any appear.”* Add to this what I have 
already said respecting the real number of persons who actually 
suffered under the statute during the eight years that it was law, 
and I think we may form a tolerable opinion of the reason 
which led to its being originally passed, and subsequently main- 
tained without being kept in fierce operation. 

But we have not yet the whole case before us; nor even the 
worst part of it. There was, as I have already stated, another 
class of even more gross offenders, against whom the Act of Six 
Articles was particularly directed. So many instances have 
been given of what may be described as a mocking and jesting 
spirit intruding itself into churches and deriding the divine 
service, that I should not have added more on this occasion, 
had it not oectirred to me to give one which, by its date, will 
show that there was such a spirit in action long before the time 
which we usually understand by the period of the Reformation. 
“ We find,” says Fox, “ that in the year of our Lord 1431, one 
Nicholas Canon of Eye, was brought before the Bishop of Nor- 
wich for suspicion of heresy, with certain witnesses sworn to 
depose against him touching his manners and conversation ; 
which witnesses appointing one William Christopher to speak 
in the name of them all, he deposed in manner and form follow- 


ing:” and then he gives the depositions, from which it is worth 
while to make one or two extracts. 


“ First, That on Easter-day, when all the parishioners went about 
the church of Eye solemnly in procession, as the manner was, the 
said Nicholas Canon, as it were mocking and deriding the other pa- 
rishioners, went about the church the contrary way, and met the pro- 


cession,—This article he confessed, and affirmed that he thought he 
did well in so doing. 


* Item, That on Corpus Christi day, at the elevation of high mass, 
when all the parishioners and other strangers kneeled down, holding 
up their hands, and doing reverence unto the sacrament, the said 
Nicholas went behind a pillar of the church, and turning his face from 
the high altar, mocked them that did reverence unto the sacrament.— 
This article he also acknowledging, affirmed that he believed himself 
to do well in so doing. 

“ Item, When his mother would have the said Nicholas to lift up 
his right hand, and to cross himself from the crafts and assaults of 
the devil, forasmuch as he deferred the doing thereof, his mother took 
up his right hand and crossed him, saying, «In nomine Patris, Filii, 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ Which so ended, the said Nicholas, im- 
mediately deriding his mother's blessing, took up his right hand of his 
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own accord, and blessed him otherwise ; as his adversaries report of 
him.—T his article the said Nicholas acknowledged to be true. 

* Item, That upon Allballows-day, at the time of the elevation of 
high mass, when many of the parishioners of Eye lighted many 
torches, and carried them up to the high altar, kneeling down there in 
reverence and honour of the sacrament, the said Nicholas, carrying a 
torch, went up hard to the high altar, and standing behind the priest's 
back saying mass, at the time of the elevation, stood upright upon his 
feet, turning his back to the priest, and his face towards the : 
and would do no reverence unto the sacrameut.—This article he 
acknowledged, affirming that he thought he had done well in that 
behalf.”’—V ol, iii., p. 599. 


_ Coming, however, to the class of offenders to whom I have 
referred, and recurring to Fox's Table, so often quoted in the 
foregoing Essay, we find that William Plaine, of whom it has 
been there stated, that “when he came to the church [a phrase 
which seems to indicate that it was not often] with loud reading 
the English Bible he disturbed the divine service,” was also 
charged, that “ seeing a priest going to mass,” he “ said, ‘ Now 
you shall see one in ing.” This jingle of words was 
common in the party, and appears to have been particularly 
popular in his parish of St. John’s, Walbrook, where William 
Clinch seems to have made it a standing joke ; for the present- 
ment (which is for using nearly the same words) runs, “ for say- 
ing when he seeth a priest preparing to the mass,” &e. By in- 
dulging the same vein of humour, John Hardyman, priest of 
St. Martin’s in Ironmonger-lane, came to be presented for 
“ preaching openly that confession is confusion, and* deformation ;” 
and John Mailer, grocer, of St. Botolph’s, Billingsgate, “ for call- 
ing the sacrament of the altar ‘the baken god,’ and for saying 
that the mass was called beyond the sea miss, for that all is amiss 
in it.” These things may be considered trifles, but they are 
genuine, even if they are to be considered mild, emanations of 
the ribald spirit; and I mention them here as such, and as 
illustrative of the state of society at the period. 


* One cannot but suspect that much of the jest is lost by the reporter, or the 
printer, having here left out a word—perhaps confirmation, Should any reader think 
it improbable that confirmation should be so disrespectfully spoken of, he may be 
referred to George Marsh’s account of “ How the Bishop ot Chester] came to 
Lancaster, and of | his doings there in setting up Jdolatry.” He tells us that “The 


as holy-water-casting, procession-gadding, mattins-mumbli confi 
mass-hearing, eee iting, with such heathenish rites forbidden by God. 

sad to read such ribaldry as this ; but even more melancholy to see such an absurd 
comment on it as Mr. Cattley has appended in the form of a note: “ As the Romish 
church continues to this day the idolatry of the mass, which ought to be made a 
service tending to God's glory, so it appears that even the holy rite of Confirma- 
tion was made an offence to some, in the manner in which it was administered.”-— 
For, Vol. VIL, p. 47. 


Bishop being at Lancaster, there set up and confirmed all — idolatry ; 
It 
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But a more open and more flagrant manifestation of this 

irit was given by Henry Patinson and Anthon Barber, of St. 

iles’s-without-Cripplegate, who were presented “ for maintain- 
ing their boys to sing a song against the sacrament of the altar,” 
and Thomas Grangier and John Dictier, of the same parish, 
were “noted for common singers against the sacraments and 
ceremonies.” Nicholas Newell, a Frenchman, of St. Mary, 
Woolchurch, was “ presented to be a man far gone in the new 
religion, and that he was a great jester at the saints, and at our 
Lady.” Shermons, Keeper of the Carpenter’s Hall, in Christ's 
parish, Shoreditch, “ was presented for procuring an interlude 
to be openly played, wherein priests were railed on and called 
knaves.” “Giles Harrison, being in a place without Aldgate, 
merrily jesting in a certain company of neighbours, where some 
of them said, ‘Let us go to mass:’ ‘I say, tarry,’ said he; and 
so taking a piece of bread in his hands, lifted it up over his 
head: and likewise taking a cup of wine, and bowing down his 
head, made therewith a cross over the cup, and so taking the 
said cup in both his hands, lifted it over his head, saying these 
words, ‘Have ye not heard mass now?’ for the which he was 
presented to Bonner, then Bishop of London.” 

I presume, however, that Giles Harrison was one of those who 
became bail for each other; and certainly there was a moral 
beauty and fitness in making that good office mutual—indeed, 
a sort of necessity; for if they had not done it for each other, 
how would they have got it done at all? But is it not strange 
after all that we have read, to find Fox writing thus:— . 


“In declaring the dreadful law, before set forth, of the Six Arti- 
cles, which was A.p, 1540, ye heard what penalty was appointed for 
a breach of the same, in like case as in treason and felony; so that 
no remedy of any recantation would serve. This severity was a 
little mitigated by another parliament, holden afterwards, a.v. 1544, 
by which parliament it was decreed, that such offenders as were con- 
victed in the said Articles for the first time, should be admitted to 
recant and renounce their opinions. And if the party refused to re- 
cant in such form as should be laid unto him by his ordinary, or, after 
his recantation, if he eftsoons offended again, then, for the second 
time, he should be admitted to abjure, and bear a faggot ; which, if 
he deny to do, or else, being abjured, if he the third time offended, 
then he to sustain punishment according to the law, &c. Although 
the straitness and rigour of the former act was thus somewhat tem- 
pered, as ye see, and reformed by this present parliament, yet, not- 
withstanding, the venom and poison of the errors and mischief of 
those Articles remained still behind; not removed, but rather con- 
firmed by this parliament aforesaid. By the same parliament, more- 
over, many things were provided for the advancement of popery, under 
the colour of religion ; so that all manner of books of the Old and 
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New Testament, bearing the name of Wiiliam Tyndale, or any others, 
having prologues, or containing any matters, annotations, preambles, 
words, or sentences, contrary to the Six Articles, were debarred. Jn 
like manner, all.songs, plays, and interludes, with all other books in 
English containiug matter of religion tending any way against the 
said Articles, were abolished.”—Vol. v., p. 526. 


This brings us back to the subject of songs and interludes, of 


which something has already been said, and on which a great deal 


that is curious and illustrative might be added; but for the pre- 
sent I pass it over briefly, merely observing that it requires some 
effort in the minds of men of this generation to conceive such a 
. state of things. We have just read of men in London charged 
with “ maintaining their boys to sing a song against the sacra- 
ment of the altar,’ and of two others who were stated to be 
“common singers against the sacraments and ceremonies.” 
They might be unjustly accused, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose so, for the thing was evidently commonenough. Take, by 
way of specimen, a case mentioned by Fox, as not at all out of 
the common way, and which should engage the sympathy of 
the reader. 


“ Here might also be recited the hard adventures and sufferings 
of John Cornet, and at length his deliverance, by God's good working, 
out of the same ; who, being a prentice with a minstrel at Colchester, 
was sent by his master, about the second year of Queen Mary’s reign, 
to a wedding in a town thereby, called Rough-hedge, where he being 
requested by a company there of good men, the constables also of the 
parish being present thereat, to sing some Songs of the Scripture, 
chanced to sing a song called ‘ News out of London,’ which tended 
‘ against the Mass, and against the Queen’s misproceedings. Where- 
upon the next day he was accused by the parson of Rough-hedge,” 
&c.—Vol. viii, p. 578. 


But of all things, it is most remote from modern ideas and 
feelings to find the puritans rejoicing in their alliance with the 
stage. Bishop Gardiner, in his letter to the Lord Protector, 
says, “Certain printers, players, and preachers make a wonder- 
ment, as though we knew not yet how to be justified, nor what 
sacraments we should have ;” and Fox puts a sly note in the 
margin, “ Printers, players, and preachers trouble Winchester ;”* 
and afterwards, in commenting on his letter, he says, “ He 
thwarteth and wrangleth much against players, orinters, preach- 
ers. And no marvel why: for he seeth these three things to be 
set up of God, as a triple bulwark against the triple crown of 
the Pope to bring him down; as, God be praised, they have 
done meetly well already ;” and lest this “triple bulwark” 
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should escape the particular notice of the reader, it also has its 
marginal note, “ Preachers, printers, players.”* 

The Protector’s answer is well worthy of notice, though to 
understand it we must observe, that among the offences of these 
three united professions, Gardiner had particularly specified 
their railing against Lent. “ What rhymes,” says the Bishop, 
“be set forth to deprave the Lent, and how fond (saving your 
grace’s honour) and foolish! and yet the people pay money for 
them ;” and he afterwards adds— | 


“ The public defamation and trifling with Lent is a marvellous mat- 
ter to them that would say evil of this realm; for there is nothing 
more commanded unto us christian men in both the churches of the 
Greeks and Latins, than Lent is, if all men be not liars. In the king 
our late sovereign lord's days, this matter was not thus spoken of. 
And I think our enemies would wish we had no Lent. Every country 
hath its peculiar inclination to naughtiness:; Eugland and Germany 
unto the belly, the one in liquor, the other in meat; . . . and let an 
English belly have a further advancement, and nothing can stay it. 
When I was purveyor for the seas, what an exclamation was there 
(as your grace showed me) of the bishop’s fasting day, as they called 
Wednesday, and ‘Winchester, Winchester, grand mercy for your 
wine ; I beshrew your heart for your water!’ Was not that song, 
although it was in sport, a signification how loth men be to have their 
licence restrained, or their accustomed fare abated ? unless it were in 
extreme necessity. 

“1 hear say that the Lent is thus spoken of by Joseph and Tonge, 
with other new (whom I know not) as being one of Christ’s miracles, 
which God ordained not man to imitate and follow ; at which teach- 
ing all the world will laugh. For christian men have Christ for an 
example in all things,” &c.—F ox, Vol. VI., p. 32. 


After arguing this point at some length, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds ;— 


“Tfany man had either fondly or indiscreetly spoken of Lent to 
engrieve it to be an importable burden, I would wish his reformation ; 
for I have not learned that all men are bound to keep the Lent in the 
form received. But this I reckon, that no christian man may contemn 
the form received, being such a devout and profitable imitation of 
Christ to celebrate his fast; and in that time such as have been in the 
rest of the year worldly, to prepare themselves to come, as they should 
come, to the feast of Easter, whereof St. Chrysostom speaketh ex- 
pressiy, And for avoiding contempt, a licence truly obtained of the 
superior serveth. And so I heard the king’s majesty our sovereign 
lord declare, when your grace was present : and therefore he himself 


was very scrupulous in granting of licences. And to declare that 
himself contemned not the fast, he was at charge to have (as your 
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grace knoweth) the Lent dict daily prepared, as if it had been for him- 


self; and the like hereof 1 hear say your grace hath ordered for the 
king’s majesty that now is; which agreeth not with certain preaching 
in this matter, nor the rhymes set abroad. Lent is, among christian 
men, a godly fast to exercise men to forbear, and in England both 
godly and politic, such as without confusion we cannot forbear, as the 
experience shall show, if it be ever attempted; which God forbid. 
And yet Lent is buried in rhyme, and Stephen Stockfish bequeathed 
not to me, though my name be noted ; wherewith for mine own part 
I cannot be angry, for that is mitigated by their fondness, But I 
would desire of God to have the strength of this realm increased with 
report of concord, which doth quench many vain devices and imagina- 
tions,” —Jbid., p. 34. 


A few words of the Lord Protector’s answer to this I have 
already quoted in a former essay for another purpose ; but it is 


- not worth while on that account here to omit them from a very 


pregnant and characteristic passage. Perhaps it is possible, 
and at least it is charitable to hope, that the Protector Somerset 
did not know that the “ magistrate” Crumwell had been anything 
but “unawares of” the wretched ribaldry which was the subject 
of the Bishop’s complaint. 


“The world never was so quiet or so united, but that privily or 
openly those three which you write of, printers, players, and preachers, 
would set forth somewhat of their own heads, which the magistrates 
were unawares of. And they which already be banished and have 
forsaken the realm, as suffering the last punishment, be boldest to set 
forth their mind; and dare use their extreme licence or liberty of 
speaking, as out of the hands or rule of correction, either because they 
be gone, or because they be hid. 

“There have foolish and naughty rhymes and books been made 
and set forth, of the which, as it appeareth, you have seen more than 
we; and yet, to our knowledge, too many be bought: but yet, after 
our mind, it is too sore and too cruelly done, to lay all those to our 
charge, and to ask as it were account of us of them all. In the most 
exact cruelty and tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, yet Pasquill (as we 
hear say) writeth his mind, and many times against the bishop’s 
tyranny, and sometimes toucheth other great princes; which thing, 
for the most part, he doth safely: not that the bishop alloweth Pas- 
quill’s rhymes and verses—especially against himself; but because he 
cannot punish the author, whom either he knoweth not, or hath not. 
In the late king’s days of famous memory, who was both a learned, 
wise, and politic prince, and a diligent executor of his laws—and when 
your lordship was most diligent in the same—yet, as your lordship 
yourself writeth, and it is too manifest to be unknown, there were that 
wrote such lewd rhymes and plays as you speak of, and some against 
the king's proceedings, who were yet unpunished, because they were 
unknown or ungotten, And when we do weigh the matter, we do 
very much marvel, why that about Jack of Lent’s lewd ballad, and 
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certain, as it was reported unto us, godly sermons (which be evil in 
your letters joined together,) you be so earnest, when against Dr. 
Smith’s book, being a man learned in the doctors and scripture, which 
made so plain against the king’s highness’s authority, and for the fur- 
therance of the Bishop of Rome's usurped power, your lordship neither 
wrote nor said anything.” —Jbid., p. 34. 

* * ~ 

« Writers write their fantasy, my lord, and preachers preach what 
either liketh them, or what God putteth in their heads. It is not by 
and by done, that is spoken. The people buy those foolish ballads of 
Jack-a-Lent. So bought they in times past pardons and carols, and 
Robin Hood's tales. <All be not wise men, and the foolisher a thing 
is, to some (although not to the more part) it is the more pleasant and 
meet. And peradventure of the sermons, there is (and indeed there 
is, if it be true that we have heard) otherwise spoken and reported to 
you, than it was of the preachers there and then spoken or meant. 
Lent remaineth still, my lord, and shall, God willing, till the king's 
highness, with our advice and the residue of his grace’s council, take an- 
other order, although some light and Jewd men do bury it in writing ; 
even as the king’s majesty remaineth head of the church; although, 
through sinister ways, and by subtle means, some traitors have gone 
about, and daily do, to abuse the king’s majesty’s supremacy, and 


bring in the Bishop of Rome’s tyranny, with other superstition and 
idolatry.” —Jbid., p. 35. 


The view of things which we have obtained from the writings 
of meagre might be much farther illustrated from Strype, 
and from the various public documents of the period, but that 
I do not wish to reprint here more than is necessary of matter 
so easily accessible to all who take any interest in the subject. 
It is better worth while, if we are willing to hear both sides, and 
judge fairly, to take one or two extracts from Roman-catholic 
writers ; and if we see anything in them that looks like party 
feeling, exaggeration, or prejudice, we shall have been prepared 
to confess that such infirmities were not all on their side, and 
that too much ground for their complaints was afforded by some 
who, with no right to be considered reformers themselves, were 
not sufficiently distinguished from, or repudiated by those who 
had a better claim to the title. 

“JOHN CHRISTOPHERSON,” says Strype, under the year 1554, 
“ere long to be preferred to the deanery of Norwich, published 
also an exhortation upon occasion of the late insurrection 
directed to all men to take heed of rebellion: wherein were set 
down the causes that commonly move men to rebel; and show- 
ing that there was no cause that ought to move a man thereunto. 
Printed in 8vo by Cawood.”* The title-page tells us to “ Reade 


* Mem. I. i. 273. He was an eminent Greek scholar, and Master of Trinity 
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the whole, and then judge ;” and this it will really be worth the 
reader's while to do, when he has leisure ; for it contains much 
curious matter illustrative of the times ; but a few extracts will 
suffice for our present purpose. 


« Besides this, it wold pitie anye good mans hart, to thinke, what 
disorder and disobedience came of this liberty, Wold not the ser- 
uauntes controll their maysters, and tel them, when they were chekked 
for leauing their busines vndone, that they had bene occupied eyther 
in readynge God’s word, or in hearing some sermon, yea and so godly 
lessons hadde they learned, since they had tasted of this newe doc- 
trine, that very few of their maysters could after truste them, And 
if the mayster were a Catholike man, and one that feared God, then 
wold his seruaunte, if he were of a contrary iudgement, handel hym 
like a warde, and in maner make a lout of him, and do his busynesse 
as he list, and when he lyste, and lette it be vndone, if he Jist. For 
the mayster fearing, that he shuld have displeasure by him, durst 
neyther put hym away from hym, nor ones as much as rebuke hym 
for any matter. 

* After the same sorte dyd children order their parentes, wyues 
their husbandes, and subiectes their magystrates: So that the fete 
ruled the head, and the cart was set before the horse. For children 
when they had bene brought vp in schole a while with some lewd: 
Lutherane then would they write letters to their Catholike parentes, 
and exhorte them in the lordes name to leaue their papistry and blind 
ignoraunce, that they were in, and fall at lenght to folow goddes 
worde, and gladly to receaue the truth, And if the parentes would 
not folowe this their childishe aduise streight way would they not let 
to talke with their companyons, and tell them, that their parentes were 
blinde papistes. Yea and make a mery mockinge stocke of them, 
and say: my father is an old doting foole, and will fast vpon the 
fryday, and my mother goeth alwayes mumblinge on her beades. But 
you shall see me of another sorte, I warraunt you. For I will neuer 
folowe no “suche superstitiouse folye, nor walke in the Papisticall 
vathes of my parentes. Were not men well at ease, trow you, when 
they had bestowed a great deale of money vpon suche graceles 
graftes, who neyther feared god, nor reuerenced their parentes ? ‘Thus 
did mens wyues to, that were become systors of the new fraternitye, | 
order their husbandes. For where as the husbande dyd not fauoure 
their secte, then would the wyfe no longer go to schole with hym in 
silence, as Saynt Paule byddeth her, but would boldlye fall to teach 


College before he was Dean of Norwich. Whether he held his mastership with the 
deanery I do not know; but Strype seems to have been mistaken in supposing that 
he obtained the latter preferment after the publication of his book. According to 
Le Neve, he was installed as dean on-April 18, 1554, and if Strype got his infor- 
mation as to the printer from the book itself, one would think he must have seen 
that it was “ [mprynted at London in Pau‘es churcheyarde, at the signe of the holy 
Ghost, by John Cawood, Prynter to the Queenes highnes. Anno Domini. 1.5.5.4. 
24. Iulij. cum priulegio Reginw Mari.” ; the day of the month actually forming a 
line by itself, 
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hym, and tell hym of his duety. And many of them were offended 
with Saynte Paule, that hadde commaunded them, that they shuld 
holde their peace in the churches. For gladly would they haue 
preached, if they might haue bene suffred, as some of them neuer- 
theles did in corners. At which tyme also the deuil, for the better 
furtherance of heresy, piked out two sorts of people, that shuld in 
tauerns and innes, at commen tables, and in open stretes set forwarde 
his purpose, as wel as false preachers dyd in the pulpet: that is to 
say, minstrels and players of enterludes. ‘The one to singe pestilente 
and abhominable songes, and the other to set forth openly before mens 
eyes the wicked blasphemye, that they had contriued for the defacing 
of all rites, ceremonies, and all the whole order, vsed in the adminis- 
tration of the blissed Sacramentes. ‘Then the scripture being in suche 
folkes handes, was sore studied not for amendement of life, which 
they neuer mynded, but partly to mayntayne their fonde heresye, 
wherwith they were infected, partlye to controll the priestes, whome 
they had in great derision, and partlye to find faulte with other, when 
they had anye occasion at all. For yf a man were a good vertuous 
priest, he had bene better a great deale to haue liued amonge ‘Turkes 
and Saracenes, then amonge this kind of folke: by reason that when- 
soeuer they mette with him in anye place, they woulde aske him: 
Now Syr John where fynde you your masse in scripture, or who gaue 
you aucthoritie to make god? As though the prieste by his owne 
power had made Christes blessed body in the holye Sacramente of the 
aultare, and not the holye worde of God. And then wolde they say 
beside, it is pitie, that anye suche popishe wretches lyues, that thus 
haue deceaued Christes tlocke. But nowe | warrante you must you 
turne your tippet, and laye away your olde mumpsimus, and shutte vp 
youre portesse and your Masse boke to, and putte awaye cleane your 
purgatory Masses. You must now olde foole go to schole agayne, and 
learne a newe lesson, And agayne whensoeuer they sec one of his 
cote walke by the strete, they wolde whistell and hemme at him, and 
say, go walke in a mischiefe you bald headed knaue. Yea and as yet 
thys maliciouse mockers cease not in many places, when they can 
spie a prieste, to play the like part. But thinke you, that suche 
mockers shal not at length be plaged for their tauntinge of Gods 


ministers, even as the children were, that mocked Heliseus the Pro- 
phete Sig. i. 


“And to make up their malicious mischief withal, plucked they 
down the pix, wherein the very body of our Lord and Saviour was 
reserved and kept, and some vile varlets to thintent they might do the 
Devil their master better service, hurled the same blessed sacrament 
under their feet, and certain of them would not let to say as the Jews 


said to our Saviour hanging upon the cross, ‘If thou be God save 
thyself.’ — Sig. Vv. 4. 


“As for such as have most wickedly called the Mass a Maskarye, 
and the priests’ vestments, masking clothes, and mocked all the cere- 
monies thereof, and spit at them and did smite the priests, may well 
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be compared with Pilate’s men, who (as we read in S, Matthew’s 
Gospel) bowing down their knees, mocked our Saviour Christ, spit at 
him and smote him upon the head.” Xii. 


«But to return to our former purpose, concerning the wretched 
fruits that came of this doctrine, when altars were pulled down, and 


mass put away, then were all churches without any law, spoiled of 


all their ornaments, as of copes, vestments, altar clothes, corporaxes, 
chalices, crosses, candlesticks, censers, cruets, books, and all other 
things belonging thereto, and the same put to profane uses, as hang- 
ings of beds, curtains, cushions and other such like. And some men 
made jolly mocking and jesting, and called them the priests’ masking 
clothes, as we told you before.’’—Sig. Y. iii. b. 


“There was also,” says Strype, “one MiLEs HoGHEARD or 
HvuGGarp, a tradesman in Pudding-lane, who set forth a book 
about this time, (or rather the year after,) bearing for its title, 
Against the english protestants,* a piece written with much bitter- 
ness and scurrility ; laying to their charge the famine, and the 
other miseries of England. ‘This man made some pretence to 
learning ; but Bale laughs at him for going about to prove fast- 
ing from Virgil’s Aneis and Tully’s Tusculan questions. But 
he set himself to oppose and abuse the gospellers, being set on 
and encouraged by priests and massmongers, with whom he 
much consorted, a was sometimes with them at Bishop 
Bonner’s house.f— And the protestants were even with him, and 
made verses upon him, not sparing him at all: some whereof, in 
Latin, may be seen in Bale’s Centuries. Against him wrote 
Laur. Humphrey, Crowley, Kethe, Plough, and others. When 
Mr. Hawks, a gentleman of Essex, was Bonner’s prisoner, be- 
cause he would not permit his child to be christened after the 
popish rites, this Hogheard was in company with Dr. Richard 
Smith, and others of the Bishop’s chaplains, who came to confer 
with the said Hawks. ‘Then did this tradesman take upon him 
to talk with Hawks, but he was not his match. He asked 
Hawks, where in Scripture he proved that infants were baptized, 
thinking thereby to drive him to acknowledge the authority of 
the Church. But Hawks readily answered, ‘Go and teach all 


Excusum Londini edibus Roberti Caly Typographi Mense Junii 1556. Cum 
privilegio.” 16mo, 

t An odd way of wae | that a tradesman of Padding Lane was received as 
a guest, and treated with familiarity and confidence by the Bishop of London, 


Ag 

3 nations, baptizing them,’ &c. To which Huggard replied, aoe 

a ‘What, shall we go teach children?’ Hawks again briskly, Reb 

Z ‘Doth that word trouble you? It might be left out full well.’ er) 

. * I take it for granted that Strype had never seen the book. Its title is, “ The ae 

: displaying of the Protestants and sondry their Practises, with a description of divers a 

their abuses of late frequented within their oy church. Perused and set 

‘ forte with thassent of authoritie, according to the order in that behalf appointed. 2) 
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[speaking ironically, as they would have it, to save themselves 
the pains of teaching.| ‘It is too much for you to teach.” He 
added, ‘Is not your name Huggard? and be you not a hosier, 
and dwell in Pudding-lane 7? And when the other had confessed 
it, Hawks replied, ‘ It shonld seem so, for you can better skill to 
eat a pudding, and make a hose, than either to answer or op- 
pose.’ With which he was in a great rage, and did chafe up 
and down, whereat Hawks desired some good man to take the 
pains to walk the gentleman, he fretted so.” * 

We must remember that the “ gentleman of Essex” is the re- 
porter of his own performance, and taking him on his own 
ground, some may doubt whether he, or the hosier, had the best 
of it. If, indeed, Huggard was a hosier in Pudding-lane, for 
which fact | know of no other authority than that of the face- 
tious “ gentleman of Essex.” But whether he was or not, it is 
ers that “this tradesman” was thought worthy of notice by 
eading men among his opponents, and it is worth while to take 
a specimen of his book. I fear that too much of what follows is 
corroborated by what we have already extracted from the state- 
ments of those on the other side. 


“ The ancient trade of this realm in education of youth, (before the 
late time replenished with all mischief,) was to yoke the same with the 
fear of God, in teaching the same to use prayer morning and evening, 
to be reverent in the church, at their first entrance into the same to 
make the sign of the cross in their foreheads, to make beysaunce to 
the magistrates, to discover their heads when they meet with men of 
ancient years, and of hoar hairs, according to Ovid's verses, 

“ * Age in time past, was had in great price 
And to a hore head each child did arise.’ 
Fast. lib, v. 

** But now clean contrary, nothing is less used than morning and 
evening prayer, more unreverence in thechurch never more frequented, 
nor disobedience to magistrates and aged men at no time more prac- 
tise. And as for repairing to the church, tit] is counted a thing of 
no importance, For how can the child put that in practice which the 
parents themselves neglect ? The parents being infected with heresy, 
the child must follow the same, and must do as the young crab did, 
whereof we read a pretty tale in A¢sop’s Fables: who being com- 
manded of his dame not to go so crooked, but to go more staight: ‘O 
mother,’ quoth he, ‘go thou before, and I will follow.’ In like 
manner, ifthe parents would walk more duly in their vocation and 
duty, the children would do the same. But as the fathers are, so are 
the children. The ill life and heretical trade of the parents maketh 
such unhappy and disobedient children, who in the end, unless they 
be looked unto in time, will be the father’s bane. For the child, if his 


* Mem, III, i. 441, 
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father be a catholic, will not be ashamed to say, he hath a papist to 
his father, or an old doting fool to his mother. A pitiful hearing, that 
heresy the regent of mischief should bear such rule without correction 
.... « Here also were worthy of remembrance the correction which 
ought to be done to apprentices and other servants, who being noselled 
in liberty are not only odious to the world but also unthrifty towards 
their masters, and in manner become masters themselves. Whose 
bringing up is so lewd that they be grown to such insolence that no 
good man or priest passing by them in the streets can escape without 
mocks. But let their masters take heed, for I believe when they see 
their time they wiil mock them too in the end, hoping one day to have 
the spoil of their goods. Besides this their dissolute lives are such, 
that no regard they have at all to repair to the church upon the holy- 
days, but flock in clusters upon stalls, either scorning the passers by, 
or with their testaments utter some wise stuff of their own dovise. So 
that prayer is seldom seen to proceed out of their graceless mouths,” 
—p. 85. 


But this paper has run to such a length, that I will only pro- 
long it by one extract from BARLow’s Dialogue.* The author 
is perhaps too well known to require any introduction, and how 
far his being known should lead to his being trusted, is a ques- 
tion which need not be here discussed. He is not cited as an 
authority, and whether his graphic sketch is in all points true or 
not, it is worth our attention. 


“« Mark it then substantially in cities and towns where ye see the 
ple most. rifest and most busy to prate of the gospel, whether they 
Ges be not as great usurers, deceivers of their neighbours, blas- 
phemous swearers, evil speakers, and given to all vices as deeply as 
ever they were. ‘This | am sure of, and dare boldly affirm, that sith 
the time of this new contentious learning the dread of God is greatly 
quenched and charitable compassion sore abated. Shall ye not see 
there a cock-brained courtier, that hath no more faith than a ‘Turk, 
and less Christian manners than a Pagan, with lordly countenance and 
knavish conditions, which taking the name of God in vain, shall un- 
reverently alledge the gospel with scoffing and scorning in reprehen- 
sion of the clergy: whereas his own lewd language is so unthrifty 
that ye cannot espie one good point in him, except it be upon his 
hosen, nor one inch of honesty beside his apparel, nor scantl 
there one neither, being all so hacked and jagged with double weapon 
ready to fight, aud single wit busy to brawl and chide, more like a 
furious tormentor of Herod than a patient disciple of Christ. Shall 
ye not also see there a merchant peradventure made a gentleman by 
promotion ere ever that he had a good yeoman’s conditions ; which 
getting his chief substance, as many do there, by usury, false deceit 


* The full title is, “ A Dialoge describing the original nd of these Lutheran 
faccions, arid many of their abuses, Compyled by Sir William Barlow chanon, late 
byshop of Bath, 1553.” 
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of true people, and other wrongful ways, will take _ him to preach 
the gospel against the avarice of religious persons ; how they, having 
their bare necessary food, ought to part the re:idue of their goods with 
poor people, whereas he himself hath thousands lying by him in store 
unoccupied, and will neither help his poor neighbour, nor scarcely 
give a galy halfpenny to a needy creature in extreme necessity. And 
at their belly-festing days, among such of their affinity which are not 
89 wise nor well-learned as they would be seen, if it chance them to 
have in company some simple priest, it is a wonder to hear how he is 
apposed, and after that their spirits be alittle kindled in gluttony, how 
they lash out the gospel. ‘Then beginneth one or another with his 
potycarye formality, and holiday gravity, to move some subtle 
question, saying: ‘ Master parson, how say ye to such a text of Paul ?’ 
and if the priest be ignorant for lack of learning, or maketh not an 
answer satisfying his mind, he is mocked and jested upon with scorn- 
fal derision. ‘Then begin they to canvass the scripture among them 
with filling the cups, and jolly gentyl cheer, and by the time they have 
eaten more than enough, and have drunken too much, they be ready 
to wade forth in the deep mysteries of scripture, willing to be teachers 
of things whereof they understand not what they speak, nor what 
they affirm. Then are they full-armed to talk of abstinence and sober 
diet of the apostles, their table being furnished with sumptuous dishes 
and exquisite dainties; and whereas their cupboards be really garnished 
with costly plate, and the tables full of cups and pieces of silver and 
gold, then make they exclamations against the rich jewels of churches, as 
crosses and chalices, saying that better it were to make money of them 
and to be distributed unto poor people than they should perish for lack 
of succour, Likewise, when they be served at their solemnities with 
counterfeited courtesies and bowing the knee, and vailing the bonnet, 
having sewers and carvers after a most stately manner of service, 
wherein if the officers fail never so little, though it be but the setting 
of a saucer amiss they shall be rebuked, yet their pettish patience 
cannot break the honest ceremonies of the church to be laudably 
done, calling them foolish fantasies, and inventions of ideots, And 
though some of these new gospellers occupy truly and justly with 
their neighbours in the face of the world behaving themselves chari- 
tubly, yet are they very few in.comparison of the other which be 
railers and jesters, vicious livers and false hypocrites, without any 
conscience,”’—Sig. L ii. b. 


These extracts, I repeat, are not given as authorities, and the 
reader must deduct what he thinks fit on the score of party and 
prejudice ; the object is to illustrate the history and the spirit of 
the period, and in order to this we must hear both sides patiently, 
and become familiar with what is wrong as well as what is 
right. 

I am, &c. 
S, R. Marrianp. 
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THE BISHOP OF BANGOR’S LETTER TO MR, FABER. 


Some of the readers of the British Magazine probably will re- 
collect the extracts given in the number for last March, from 
the Bishop of Bangor’s Appendix to the fourth edition of his 
“General View of the doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism,” in 
which his Lordship exposed some of the extraordinary blunders 
made by Mr. Faber in a work “ which he calls” the Primitive 
Doctrine of Regeneration. The Bishop of Bangor’s remarks, 
one might have supposed, Mr. Faber would have thought it wiser 
to leave unnoticed, unless he were willing to acknowledge their 
justice. He has adopted neither course: but has undertaken 
to answer the bishop; and in a manner which will be thought 
wonderful, even by those who are acquainted with Mr. Faber’s 
methods of managing controversy. It might have been ex- 
pected that Mr. Faber, if he chose to make any reply to the 
Bishop, would have considered it more becoming and more 
respectful to publish his answer in a separate form. Instead of 
this, however, Mr. Faber has thought proper to hook on the 
Bishop of Bangor’s name to a controversy with which his Lord- 
ship’s work had no connexion whatever, and to bring out his 
answer in a Postscript to a volume containing some letters of his 
on “'Tractarian Secessions to Popery,” “ originally inserted in a 
periodical called ‘The Christian’s Monthly Magazine,’ and since 
collected into a volume, and printed, as Mr. Faber informs his 
readers, by ‘the Protestant Association.” One does not like 
to call this by a hard name—but surely it can be no wonder that 
the Bishop of Bangor should feel “ somewhat startled” at such a 
proceeding. What effect Mr. Faber intended to produce by a con- 
irivance of this sort, one has no curiosity to inquire. The effect, 
—and he must have foreseen it, if he thought at all,—could be no 
other (as the Bishop of Bangor observes) than to lead the gene- 
rality of the readers of a work intended to be popular, to look on 
the Bishop and Mr. Arnold “ as incorrigible Tractarians,” whom 
Mr. Faber has “demolished in a few paragraphs.” Among 
readers capable of understanding the controversy, this proce- 
dure could only excite feelings of indignation and disgust. But 
for that class of readers Mr. Faber’s volume was not designed. 
Rather it appears, from the popular form it assumes, to be in- 
tended for a description of persons whose confidence in the 
orthodoxy of our prelates one might have supposed a clergyman 
would not feel anxious to weaken. But, besides this, Mr. 
Naber must know perfectly well, that the subject of Tractarian 
Secessions to Popery had as much connexion with the contro- 
versy between the Bishop of Bangor and himself, as with the 
quadrature of the circle, or the history of Prester John. The 
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question was—at least, the gnestion which Mr. Faber had to dis- 
pose of—was simply this, whether he had been guilty of the ex- 
traordinary blunders and inaccuracies of quotation with which 
the Bishop and Mr. Arnold have charged him. Attention might 


be diverted from the question, or a dust raised to obscure it, by | 


dragging the discussion into a volume on Secessions to Popery, 
printed by the Protestant Association. Indeed, it will be any- 
thing but wonderful if some of Mr. Faber’s readers should be 
led to imagine that the Bishop and Mr. Arnold are actually 
among the seceders. Lixamples of more unaccountable mis- 
takes can readily be supplied by Mr. Faber himself. But, what- 
ever he proposed to himself by bringing out his answer in a way 
so unjustifiable, his doing so has led the Bishop of Bangor to 
Pa forth a most admirable pamphlet,* which we do trust will 
iave the effect of convincing many how exceedingly unsafe a 
guide Mr. Faber is, whenever his argument in the slightest degree 
depends either on the fidelity of his quotations or his appre- 
hension of the meaning of his author. Our settled conviction of 
the injurious tendency of his works, both on the interpretation 
of Holy Scripture, and on the study of ecclesiastical history, is 
such, that we cannot help regarding those who take the trouble 
of exposing the absurdity of his pretensions, as doing a service 
to the church. For this reason we were really thankful to read 
Mr. Arnold's pamphlet and the Bishop of Bangor’s Appendix. 
In the present pamphlet the Bishop has brought forward fresh 
»roofs and additional examples of mistakes and incompetency. 
‘he Bishop has been forced to do so by the offensive tone 
which Mr. Faber assumed in his Postscript. The exposure is 
painful ; but Mr. Faber has no one to blame but himself. 

For the sake of those who may not have an opportunity of 
seeing the Bishop of Bangor’s pamphlet, we shall make some 
extracts which will serve to confirm the view we have taken of 
Mr. Faber’s competency or qualifications for discussing ques- 
tions of this nature. The reader will observe that the contro- 
versy arose in this way. Mr. Faber had, in his usual precipi- 
tate manner, jaid hold of a passage in Augustine, which he Nid 
not understand. Augustine was endeavouring to confute the 
Donatists, by showing them that, on their own premises, they 
must admit a conclusion which they would themselves consider 
absurd. This absurd conclusion, however, to which Augustine 
is driving his opponent, Mr. Faber has actually taken as if it 
were the enunciation of Augustine’s own opinion, and has 

brought it forward as an illustration of what he imagines to be 


* A Letter to the Rev. George Stanley Faber, in Reply to the Postscript to bis 
Sixth Letter on Tractarian Secessions to Popery. By Christopher, Lord Bishop 


of Bangor. 
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Augustine’s doctrine regarding baptismal regeneration. So that 
in his use of this one citation, he proved that he neither knew 
what Augustine’s doctrine was, nor understood the meaning of 
the passage he cited to illustrate it. ‘This extraordinary blunder 
was pointed out by Mr. Arnold. The Bishop of Bangor re- 
peated the charge, and added, that he had examined the pas- 
sage, and found that Mr. Arnold’s view of it was quite correct. 
There are not many persons who would not be inclined, under 
such circumstances, to suspect that they had fallen into some 
mistake. The following very characteristic extracts will show in 
what manner Mr. Faber has received the correction. 


« As I have felt it my duty to express my sentiments pretty plainly 


_respecting the conduct of Mr, Newman, I may perhaps be permitted, 


since I may never have another opportunity, to say a few words in 
vindication of myse//, touching an attack which I find has been made 
upon me. 

“J, From a new edition of the Bishop of Bangor’s General View of 
the Doctrine of Regeneration, which his Lordship was so good as to 
send to me, I learn that Mr. Arnold has charged me with quoting a 
passage from Augustine, as if it exhibited that Father's own doctrine ; 
whereas it is ‘but the absurd conclusion following on his opponent's 
premises.’ General View, p. 249. 

«Mr. Arnold’s book I have not seen; and I thence was ignorant 
of the charge which he appears to have brought against me. But, as 
my learned episcopal friend has sanctioned the charge by his own 
high authority, professing, upon an examination of the passage, to 
have found that ‘ Mr. Arnold’s view of it is quite correct,’ the charge 
in question has, doubtless, acquired a measure of importance which 
probably it might not otherwise have possessed,.”——p, 8. 


The reader will not fail to observe, how, with that small dex- 
terity for which all Mr. Faber’s controversial writings are so 
remarkable, he contrives to perplex the"question by attempting 
to damage his opponents. What possible object could Mr. 
Faber have in coupling the Bishop of Bangor’s name with Mr. 
Newman’s? Can any one persuade himself that he was igno- 
rant of the effect likely to be produced among the readers of 
the publications of the Protestant Association? Again, Mr. 
Faber says—“ Mr. Arnold’s book I have not seen; and I thence 
was ignorant of the charge which he appears to have brought 
against me.” If he said, “I had not seen,” the passage would be 
more intelligible. As soon as Mr. Faber learnt that Mr. Arnold 
had made a charge against him which the Bishop of Bangor 
“ sanctioned by his own high authority,” respect for the public 
not less than for the Bishop demanded that he should either 
submit in silence to the charge, or have made himself acquainted 
with Mr. Arnold's pamphlet before he attempted to answer if, 

Vout. XXXI.—February, 1847. L 
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much more before he presumed to treat Mr. Arnold with a con 
tempt which to most persons will appear simply ludicrous. But 
it is by no means the first time that Mr. Faber has made a boast 
of being ignorant of the contents of publications which he was 
answering with a soreness that proved how much they had 
annoyed him, as if he seriously believed that to say he had 
never seen the writings of his assailants, was sufficient to con- 
vince the world that their charges were unworthy of attention. 
Unless it had been his object to damage Mr. Arnold by saying, 
“T have not seen” his book, Mr. Faber would probably have 
confined his observations on Mr. Arnold to those cautious limits 
which such an admission would have rendered prudent. If he 
had seen Mr. Arnold’s book, he would, most likely, haye avoided 
the “ unseemliness ” of the sneer contained in the conclusion of 
the sentence, and have discovered that even before the Bishop of 
Bangor had given them “the sanction of his high authority,” 
Mr, Arnold’s observations possessed “a measure of importance ” 
which no man who valued his literary reputation could afford 
to undervalue. But we must allow Mr. Faber to proceed, 


“ 1. No person, I believe, can ever be guilty of an intentionally 
false quotation, without experiencing the impossibility of ever forget- 
ting so shameful a transaction. Conscience will not allow Memory 
to sleep. 

“In my Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration, the Work attacked, 
my own quotations, to say nothing of my other Works, have been 
very numerous ; and as they were all made with perfect integrity of 
purpose, I certainly felt no small surprise, though not much alarm, at 
the charge which has thus been made against me. 

«2, Being unwilling, however, to trust my memory, though inter- 
nally persuaded of my correctness, I turned forthwith to the Treatise 
of Augustine, whence the now litigated passage had been extracted ; 
and I found that, if there were any inaccuracy, it arose purely from 
an unintentional misapprehension of the drift of the author, 

* At the same time, I really could discover no such inaccuracy as 
that with which Mr, Arnold appears to have charged me. 

“ Hence, i wrote privately to the Bishop on the subject, respect- 
fully declining any controversy with his Lordship on the general ques- 
tion of Regeneration, by reason, both of my advanced age, and of the 
unseemliness of such a contest on the part of a simple Presbyter with 
one of the presiding Fathers of the Church. Nevertheless, in my 
letter, 1 pointed out the grounds of my belief,—that he had perhaps 
been a /ittle too hasty in adopting the view taken by Mr. Arnold. The 
Bishop's reply was marked by the Christian courtesy which befits his 
high station; but the result of the correspondence—a result, 1 appre- 
hend, not very uncommon in such matters—was, that each held to 
his own opinion,” *—pp, 8—10, 


* These extracts from Mr. Faber are given from the Bishop of Bangor's pam- 
phiet, who has prefixed to his letter “the whole of Mr. Faber's postscript,” 
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Why does Mr. Faber construct this dilemma, and go to the 
trouble of building a wall to knock his head against? No one 
had accused him of being guilty “ of an intentionally false quo- 
tation.” He has been accused again and again of borrowing 
quotations from books he had never seen, and making the most 
humiliating blunders in his use of them. “Isaac Chizuk” is 
not by any means a solitary example. But it is one of the 
peculiarities of Mr. Faber’s system of controversy to represent 
charges of ignorance or mistake as attacks on his moral cha- 
racter. 

IIe takes up this point again in the conclusion of his post- 
script. 

“111. I further learn from the Bishop: that Mr, Arnold has charged 
me with ‘inaccurate translations ;’ but that his Lordship has not veri- 
fied that charge, inasmuch as my translations are ‘a part of the Work 
which he seldom looked into.’ Regen. in Baptism, p, 242, 

“Tf there be any truth in Mr. Arnold’s charge; for which, I am 
happy to say, the Bishop does not seem inclined to stand godfather ; 
I can simply observe, that my ‘ inaccurate translations’ have been the 
result of sheer ignorance, not of contrivance prepense. ; 

« My quondam me antagonist, I remember, Bishop Trevern of 
Strasburg, to wit, dishonestly charged me with dishonesty, touching 
the matter of translation in the first edition of my Difficulties of 
Romanism : for he boldly took advantage of the circumstance, that 
like himself in his own Performance, though with a correctness an 
precision wherein he was sorely deficient, I had (for the sake of bre- 
vity) merely given references to the authors cited, and had not sub- 
joined their own original words. This led me, in the second edition of 
that Work, scrupulously to place, in the margin, the exact words of the 
authors adduced: and then I heard no more of my false translations. 

“ The same plan, though transcription of Greek and Latin is not 
the most amusing thing in the world, was followed in every subsequent 
Work of a controversial nature. Among the rest, it was adopted in 
my Primitive Doctrine of eneration ; the Work, it appears, in 
which, for the first time since the experiment was tried by Dr. Tre- 
vern, my translations have been specially assailed by Mr. Arnold. 

“ Alike obvious are the fairness and the advantage of the plan: for, 
without further trouble, they furnish a sufficient answer to my accuser, 

“If I have perpetrated any ‘inaccurate translations,’ a better 
scholar than myself may easily rectify my alleged errors by the very 
simple process of comparing my translations in the text with the ori- 
ginals in the margin.’ —pp. 14—16. 


To this the Bishop of Bangor replies in the commencement 
of his letter. 


“My dear Sir,—On looking over the little volume which you did 
me the favour of presenting to me, I was rather surprised to find 
myself hooked into a book entitled ‘ Letters on Tractarian Secessions 
to Popery.’ But I was still more astonished at the soreness which 
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you manifest at the simple fact that some mistakes, or supposed mis- 
takes, in your work on Regeneration, had been pointed out and anim- 
adverted on by Mr. Arnold. Seats 

“In my reply to one of your letters in reference to something that 
had fallen from you, I told you that you were accused of neither 
ignorance nor ikoety. Yet you now express yourself as if a charge 
of this kind had been brought against you, and a violent attack made 
on your literary and moral reputation. 

« With respect to the alleged mistranslations, I certainly had not, 
for the reasons stated in my Appendix, observed them, till they were 
brought to my notice by Mr. Arnold. But I then lost no time in com- 

ing the translations with the originals, and I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that they are palpable mistranslations.’—pp. 17, 18. 


In his preface, also, his Lordship has noticed this point, and 
we quote the passage because the Bishop, in his own calm and 
quiet style, is so remarkably successful in exposing Mr. Faber’s 
peculiarities. 

«Mr, Faber has lately done me the honour of presenting me with 
a copy of a little volume entitled ‘Letters on Tractarian Seces- 
sions to Popery, originally inserted in a periodical called ‘ The 
Christian’s Monthly Magazine,’ and since collected into a volume, 
and printed, as Mr. Faber informs his readers, by ‘the Protestant 
Association.’ 

“On looking into this volume, I was somewhat startled at finding 
that Mr. Faber had made choice of this vehicle for entering into a 
controversy with Mr. Arnold and myself. Such, however, is the fact. 
A Postscript to the sixth of these Letters is occupied with a defence of 
the view which he has taken of that passage of St. Augustine, and 
some rather angry observations on the charge of inaccurate transla- 
tions. 

“ Mr, Faber, if I am not mistaken, is displeased with the uncere- 
monious manner in which I have spoken of his translations; but, I 
think, without reason. For I did not feel that I needed the aid of his 
translations: and the question, how far his quotations establish what 
poss are intended to prove, must be settled by the original passages, 

and not by his translations of them. 


“ With respect to what I said of this charge of mistranslation, Mr. 
Faber has completely mistaken my meaning. 

**T learn,’ he says, ‘ from the Bishop that Mr. Arnold has charged 
me with inaccurate translations; but that his Lordship has not veri- 
fied the charge, inasmuch as my translations are a part of the work 
which he had seldom looked into,’ | 

“Mr. Faber has not learned from me that I had not verified the 
charge ; nor do I understand how he can have drawn such an infer- 
ence from my words. The natural inference is (what actually took 
place), that when those alleged mistranslations were brought to my 
notice, I did compare those passages of the translations with the 
originals, and satisfied myself that Mr. Arnold’s strictures are well- 
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founded. I should not certainly have stated that Mr, Arnold had 
brought these mistranslations to my notice, unless | had been fully 
convinced that they were mistranslations. | 

“Mr. Faber, in the next sentence, after chuckling somewhat pre- 
maturely over the Bishop, constrains himself to make choice of an 
alternative, of which no one but himself has offered him the choice. 

«“<¢If there is truth in Mr. Arnold’s charge, for which, J am happy 
to say, the Bishop is not disposed to stand God-father, I can simply ob- 
serve, that my inaccurate translations are the result of sheer ignorance, 
not of contrivance prepense.’ 

“Such language may show that the writer is offended at the 
charge, but it will not render inaccurate translations accurate. If to 
assent to the justice of Mr. Arnold’s criticisms is to stand God-father 
for them, | have no wish to disown my God-children,””—pp. 4—6. 


These extracts are useful, because they will serve to put the 
readers of Mr. Faber’s controversial works on their guard against 
taking for granted the correctness of his representations regard- 
ing the statements of his opponents. Indeed, as a general rule, 
we should say that his accuracy can never be relied on. He puts 
his adversaries into false and absurd positions by misrepresent- 
ing what they have said ; and then he either sets about confuting 
positions which he has manufactured himself—or else he ap- 
peals to the pity of his readers, and talks of his advanced age, 
(for he has done this for many years past,) or of attacks upon 
his moral character. But the main point where his readers. 
should invariably distrust him, is his use of quotations and re- 
ferences. Referring to authors he has never seen, he misunder- 
stands the sense in which they are quoted by the writer from 
whom he has borrowed his references. If he quotes—his quo- 
tation is likely to be garbled, or if it be not, most probably it is 
irrelevant. He finds a scrap of Latin—perhaps he has found 
it in the original author—perhaps he borrows it from some one 
who has quoted it at first or second hand. But equally dan- 
gerous is his management of it, wherever he may have found it. 
He will begin his citation in the middle of a sentence or a para- 
graph, and will break off before he comes to the end, stopping 
short without transcribing the words which would have shown his 
readers that he did not understand what he was quoting. If he 
translates, we have generally a mistranslation. Whether it be or 
not, it is ten to one that he has misunderstood the scope of his 
author, and made him say things the contrary of his known opi- 
nions. And all this is clothed in an affectation of logic, and a 
balancing of words and periods that would be intolerable, even 
if it were not coupled with such a sneering and sarcastic tone of 
contempt, as makes it difficult to reply to him without speaking 
more plainly than good natured persons like to do. 

This publication of the Bishop of Bangor’s will afford illus- 
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trations in abundance of the truth of our description, without 
troubling ourselves to adduce further evidence. In the preface 
to his letter, the Bishop says— ar 


“ But the greater part of the Postscript is taken up with an attempt 
to prove, in answer to Mr. Arnold’s remark, that the passage quoted 
from —8 (Prim. Doct., p. 60) contains that Father’s own doc- 
trine, is not, as Mr. Arno d states, intended by him to be the absurd 
conclusion by which the premiss from which it is logically deduced is suffi- 


refuted. 
« Of his achievement in this controversy, Mr. Faber speaks with a 


of confidence little proportioned to his success. It is in truth 
somewhat marvellous, that after he had read the whole of this passage, 


as I —— he has, he should not have perceived.at once that the 
position he has taken up is untenable. 


“ At my time of life, I have no wish to engage in any personal con- 
ceabenntie But Mr. Faber has thrown down the gauntlet, and I feel 
myself constrained to take it up. Mr. Faber challenges Mr. Arnold and 
myself to show that Augustine rejected as absurd the doctrine that a 
baptized unbeliever is not born of the Spirit.. I maintain that he does, in 
the passage before us, reject that doctrine as logically absurd in his 


opponent, and as untrue in itself; and that he does positively assert 
the contrary doctrine.” —pp. 6, 7. 


The passage to which the Bishop here refers, is the second 


paragraph in Mr. Faber’s Postscript, which commences in this 


“}, Augustine, arguing against an opponent, drives him, on his own 

premises, into a sert of dilemma. 

oye — of these two matters,” says he, ‘must of necessity be 
granted. 

“ « Kither they who only deceitfully renounce the world, are born 
of the Spirit, although to ee ao not to salvation ; and such 
Oe if that which in written Discipline fee 

* Or, i which is written, The Spirit of Discipline flees 
a dissembler, will bear also upon the who 
profess to renounce the world, are not born of the Spirit: then a person 
may be baptized with water, and yet not be born of the Spirit.’ 

“ Necesse est enim, ut unum de duobus concedatur. 

“Aut illi, qui fallaciter seculo renunciant, nascuntur de Spiritu, 
quamvis ad perniciem, non ad salutem: atque ita possunt et beeretici. 

“ Aut, si illud quod scriptum est, Sanctus enim Spiritus discipline 
GPugiet fictum, etiam ad hoc valet ut Fallaciter s@culo renunciantes non 
nascantur de Spiritu: potest quis baptizari aqua et non nasci de 

a de Baptism. cont. Donat. lib. vi. c. 12. Oper. vol. 
Vii. p. 


“2. The second part of this alternative I quoted, in my Primitive 
Doctrine of ge 59, 60, as expressing the opinion of 
Augustine; but Mr. Arnold pronounces it to be ‘the absurd conclu- 
sion following on his opponent's premises.’¢’—pp. 10, 11. 
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To this the Bishop gives the following reply :— 


« Your book is before the public; and you have no right to be dis- 
pleased with Mr. Arnold for publishing his remarks on it. As you have 
not read his pamphlet, all that you know of itis, that it animadverts 
on some mistakes in your volume. But surely we are all liable to all 
into mistakes, and have no reason to be out of humour when they are 
detected. Unless, indeed, when seated in your critical and controver- 
sial chair, you become, like the Pope speaking ex cathedrd, infallible. 
But in that case I must confess that I am guilty of the same heresy as 
Mr. Arnold, 

“In defiance, however, of the peril of being looked on as an incor- 
rigible heretic, I will venture to express some surprise that you should 
persist in maintaining that the passage quoted in page 60 of your work, 
represents Augustine’s own opinion. Had you attended to the state 
of the question, or to the particular line of argument which he is here 

rsuing, or to the plain statement of his own real opinion which occurs 
in the very passage from which your extract is taken, you could 
scarcely have stumbled on such a strange mistake, 

“In these books (De Baptismo contra Donatistas) Augustine is de- — 
fending, in opposition to the tenet of the Donatists, the validity of here- _ 
tical baptism. ‘The principal arguments with which he presses his 
opponents in this and many other passages of these books, are analo- 
gical. In this manner he argues the ease in the passage before us. 
Of the validity of the baptism of persons baptized in a sinful and im-~ 
penitent state, of those, for instance, who renounced the world in 
words only, but not in deeds, there was no question between him and 
his opponents. And it must be remembered, that in their opinion 
valid baptism required the joint operation of the water and the Spirit. 
Augustine then argues, that if they allowed the validity of the baptism 
of such persons, they ought, by parity of reasoning, to allow the validity 
of heretical baptisms. 

“In this sixth and in the following book, he is canvassing the 
opinions of the African Bishops assembled at the Council of Carthage, 
A.D, 255, and in the passage from which your quotation is taken, is 
commenting on the opinion there delivered by Nemesianus. 

«“ Among other passages of Scripture which, as he conceived, proved 
the invalidity of heretical baptism, Nemesianus had alleged John iii. 5. 
Et in Evangelio divina su& voce Jesus Christus locutus est, dicens, 
‘Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu, non potest intrare in 
regnum Dei.’ Hic est Spiritus qui ab initio ferebatur super aqué. 
Male igitur sibi quidam interpretantur ut dicant, quod per mands im- 
positionem Spiritam Sanctum (i. e. heretics) accipiant, et sic reci- 
piantur, cum manifestum sit utroque Sacramento (i. e. by both 
baptism and imposition of hands) debere eos renasci in Ecclesia 
Catholica.* 

“Tn reply to this opinion Augustine says, Jam vero quod Dominus 


“* Concilium Carthaginiense de baptizandis hereticis. Vid. Cypriani Opera, 
Amstelodami, 1691, p. 231. mote 
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ait, ‘ Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu, non potest intrare in 
regnum Dei,’ quid eum adjuvet ad id quod dicat, non video. . Aliud 
est enim, Omnis qui intrabit in regnum ccelorum prius natus est ex 
aqua et Spiritu; quod Dominus dixit, et veram est: aliud autem, 
Omnis qui nascitur ex aqua et Spiritu intrabit in regnum coelorum ; 
quod ‘utique falsum est. Nam et Simon ille Magus natus erat ex 
aqua et Spirita, et tamen non intravit in regnum celorum. Sic fieri 
potest ut hereticis etiam contingat. Aut si non nascitur ex Spiritu 
nisi qui veraci confessione mutatur, omnes qui seeculo verbis non factis 
renuntiant, non utique de Spiritu sed de aqua sola nascuntur, qué 
tamen et intus teste Cypriano sunt.t+ 

“He then, as you observe, drives his opponent into a sort of 
dilemma. Necesse est enim ut unum de duobus concedatur. Aut 
illi qui fallaciter seeculo renuntiant nascuntur de Spiritu, quamvis ad 
perniciem, non ad salutem; atque idem possunt et Heeretici. Aut si 
illud quod scriptum est, ‘Sanctus enim Spiritus discipline effugerit 
fictum,’ etiam ad hoc valet, ut fallaciter seeculo renuntiantes non nas- 
cantur de Spiritu, potest quis baptizari aqua et non nasci de Spiritu ; 
et frustra Nemesianus ait, ‘ Neque Spiritus sine aqud operari potest, 
neque aqua sine Spiritu.’ 

“If you bad taken the trouble of reading these few words which 
immediately follow your quotation, you would have seen what the 
absurdity is in which Augustine entangles his opponent, if he should 
adopt the latter alternative. He would have contradicted himself: 
i, e., his conclusion would have been the contradictory of his original 
proposition. For he had affirmed that the water cannot operate with- 
out the Spirit, nor the Spirit without the water; and consequently 


that a person cannot be baptized with water, and not born of the 
Spirit.’"—pp. 18—21]. 


Yes, if Mr. Faber had quoted the whole passage, his readers 
would have been saved from the mistakes, from which he might 
have saved himself, had he read to the end of the sentence he was 
transeribing, if, namely, it was from Augustine himself he was 
taking his quotation. 

But Mr. Faber proceeds :— 


“ (1) Wherein consists the abstract absurdity of the doctrine, that 
Al mere dissembler, though baptized with water, is Not born of the Spirit; 
I freely confess myself unable to discover, 

“ Be the doctrine, however, tésel/f absurd or not absurd, Mr. Arnold 
is most inaccurate in his statement of the matter. We might sup- 
pose, that the doctrine in question determined by Mr. Arnold to be 
absurd, was the sole conclusion which followed on the premises of Au- 
gustine’s opponent: whereas, in truth, the opponent has his free choice 
of ftvo conclusions ; the former of which strikes myse/f as being absurd, 
while Mr. Arnold attaches the character of absurdity to the latter. 

“(2) Such a difference is rather startling. On my own behalf, I 


a “* Augustinus de Baptismo contra Donatistas, lib, vi. c. 12, 
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can only say, that, according to my honest impression, Augustine’s: 
dilemma offered his opponent the choice either of a falsehood or of a 
truth ; the falsehood being the first part of the alternative, the éruéh 
being the second part of it. 

«* Thus viewing the passage, and supposing Augustine’s object to be 
(as we familiarly say) the driving of his opponent into a corner, I con- 
cluded that, what I understood Augustine to offer as the truth, con- 
tradistinctively to the falsehood, was obviously Augustine’s own 
opinion; and, thence, in my treatise, I quoted the second clause of 
the alternative accordingly. 

«¢(3) But, unless I EY the Bishop, Mr. Arnold intimates : 
that the quoted clause did Nor set forth Augustine’s own doctrine ; 
being all the while, nothing more respectable than “ the absurd con- 
clusion following on his opponent's premises.” 

«¢ This is certainly very odd, and with the entire passage before me, 
quite incomprehensible: yet it might have been somewhat plausible, 
had Augustine never delivered elsewhere what was really his own doc- 
trine. But such is not the case. On the contrary, Augustine, again and’ 
again, delivers AS H1S OWN, the precise doctrine which Mr. Arnold un- | 


accountably represents as being ‘the absurd conclusion from his oppo- 
nent's premises,’ 11, 12. g 


To this the Bishop replies— 


« But though Mr. Arnold is speaking, as I understand him, not of 
an abstract, but of a logical absurdity, I will venture to assert, in 
common with Mr. Arnold, that the doctrine contained in the first 
branch of this dilemma is that which Augustine held, and meant to 
affirm as the true doctrine. This is evident even from the passage 
before us. For there can be no reasonable doubt that in the words, 
—Aliud est enim, Omnis qui intrabit in regnum ccelorum prius nas- 
citur ex aqua et Spiritu; quod Dominus dixit, et verum est: aliud 
autem, Omnis qui nascitur ex aqua et Spiritu intrabit in regnum 
celorum ; quod utique falsum est. Nam et Simon ille Magus natus 
erat ex aqui et Spiritu, et tamen non intravit in regnum Dei. Sic fieré 
potest ut hereticis etiam contingat—he is delivering his own deliberate 
and matured opinion, This opinion, it must be observed, he held in 
common with his opponents, and grounds on it, as being common to 
both parties, the analogical argument, that what was admitted on both 
sides, in the case of persons baptized in hypocrisy or unrepented sin, 
holds good by parity of reasoning in the case of persons baptized in 
heresy. Had he considered the latter branch of this dilemma true, 
and the former false, we are compelled to suppose, that he was so de- 
ficient in the skill and tactics of sound reasoning, as to rest the main 
strength of his argument against the Donatists on an opinion which 
he himself deemed worthless and false. For this analogical reasoning, 
it should be remembered, is the palmary argument which he employs 
in defending against the Donatists the then generally received opinion 
of the validity of Heretical Baptism. ; 


“In fact, the doctrine held, and taught, by Augustine, and the 
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Catholie Church of his days, is briefly stated in the words which you 
have quoted. Ili qui fallaciter seculo renuntiant nascuntur de Spiritn, 
quamvis ad perniciem, non ad salutem. ‘They (as I have stated in 
my Appendix, p. 249) constantly held, that though no saving grace is 
communicated to hypocrites or impenitents, heretics or schismatics, in 
baptism, even then the Spirit is not excluded from the ordinance, but 
that the person so baptized is born again to a greater condemnation, 
and continues in that state till changed by repentance, or till he has 
renounced his heresy or schism. But that, in the meanwhile, he is 
neither illuminated, nor renewed, nor sanctified by the Holy 


Spirit’ 


“‘ This, whatever may be its value, was their doctrine, and the pas- 
sages which you have brought forward, with a view of proving, that, 
in their opinion, a person can be born again of water without being born 
of the Spirit, ave, with the exception of this misquotation, in harmony 
with this doctrine. 

“ Having no wish, for an obvious reason, to quote Mr. Arnold’s 
words, I merely stated what appeared to me the substance of his re- 
mark on this quotation, not conceiving that any one, after reading the 
whole of the passage with a moderate degree of attention, could come 
to a different conclusion. But my words do not do full justice to Mr. 
Arnold, After citing your translation of the quoted passage, he says 
(p. 9,) ‘The capitals are Mr. Faber’s, But what he has thus seized 
upon, and given prominence to by a typographical artifice, is unfortu- 
nately intended by St. Augustine to be the obviously absurd conclu- 
sion by which the premiss, from which it is logically deduced, is suffi- 
ciently refuted.’ 

“It may be observed, by-the-bye, (though it is little more than a 
repetition of what has been said in another form,) that this latter alter- 
native is the opinion neither of Augustine nor of his opponents, but the 
contradictory of the opinion held by them in common, which his oppo- 
nent could not adopt without contradicting himself, and stultifying his 
own assertion. Whereas, if he adopted, as he necessarily must, the 
former alternative, he must then, as Augustine argues, by parity of 
reasoning, allow the validity of heretical baptism. In other. words, he 
must allow, that they who are baptized in heresy, are baptized (or 
born again, for in the language of primitive Christianity these terms 
may be said to be convertible) not with water only, but with the 
Spirit, though not with a saving, but a pernicious effect. 

“When you pronounce that Mr. Arnold is inaccurate in his state- 
ment of the matter, you do him great injustice. Mr. A. has quoted 
not only the little extract which you have unluckily pounced upon, 


but the whole passage from ‘Jam vero’ to ‘sine Spiritu,’ and has added 
what is tantamount to what I have said. | 


*«« To understand this, we must remember, that St. Augustine held 
that a person who had received baptism in a sinful state was regene- 
rated, but that this availed him nothing till he repented; and (if he 
had been baptized in some heretical communion with the true form 
of baptism) was received into the Catholic Church. Upon which, the 
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sacrament which he had received before to condemnation, began to 
avail to his salvation. —Remarks, pp. 9, 10, . 

“I agree with you that the difference between Mr. Arnold and 
yourself is startling. But I*m confident that no one who knows what 
Augustine’s opinion on this question really is, and understands the 
drift of his argument, can hesitate in determining which of you is in 
the right. 

“ Mr. Arnold, when quoting this passage, marks off the two branches 
of the dilemma. Necesse est enim ut unum de duobus concedatur, 
1. Aut illi qui fallaciter seeculo renuntiant nascuntur de Spiritu, quam- 
vis ad perniciem non ad salutem, (which, he observes, is the true pro- 
position,) atque idem possunt et heeretici. 2. Aut si illad quod serip- 
tum est, Spiritus Sanctus discipline effugiet fictum, etiam ad hoc valet, 
ut fallaciter seeculo renuntiantes non nascantur de Spiritu, potest quis 
baptizari aqua et non nasci de Spiritu (which is impossible), et frustra — 
Nemesianus ait, ‘ Neque Spiritus sine aqua operari potest, neque aqua 
sine Spiritu.’ 

“ Had Augustine, in this latter paragraph, intended to represent his 
own doctrine, and what he believed to be the true Catholic doetrine, 
his argument from analogy would have broken down. He does, as 
you say, drive his opponent into a corner, by compelling him either to 
admit the validity of heretical baptism, or to adopt a conclusion not 
only at variance with the received doctrine of the Church, but the 
direct contradictory of his own proposition. 

“Mr. Arnold has not certainly stated the case in your words. He 
has not said that Augustine has left his opponent the choice of two 
conclusions ; for he could scarcely think that a man has a choice, at 
least a free choice, left him, who is compelled to choose with his eyes 
open either a true or a false, a correct or an absurd conclusion. But he 
places the whole case fairly and fully before his readers, interposing, 
as was natural, his own opinion, but marking out distinctly the alter- 
natives. How you could be so rash as to venture on this hardy and 
groundless charge, without having read a page of Mr. Arnold’s pam- 
phlet, is to me utterly unaccountable.” —pp. 21—26. 


The conclusion of the last extract we have made from Mr. 
Faber is referred to in one of the notes which the Bishop has 
attached to his letter. But, as his Lordship notices it there in 
connexion with his remarks on a passage in Mr. Faber’s Post- 
script, which we have not yet quoted, we shall transcribe that 
first, before we proceed to quote the Bishop in reply, Mr. Faber 
having given a garbled extract from Augustine, and quietly 
talked of having the entire passage before him, goes on to con- 
struct one of those curious arithmetical arguments by which he 
has so often imposed on himself and his readers. 

“ The clause (as I learn from the Bishop) thus described in no very 
flattering terms by Mr. Arnold, stands, in my Work, the dast of seven 
quotations from Augustine. Primit. Doctr. of Regener. p. 56—60. 
Now, of these seven quotations, the sia first all propound the sELFsamE 
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doctrine as the last. Whence 1 concluded, neither unnaturally nor 
unfairly (I trust): that, as the six first indisputably propound the 
doctrine of Augustine, the does the same. 

“ Abstractedly, the doctrine iself may, or may not, be ‘ absurd :’ 
but this, I submit, is not the question at present before us. For the 
question is: not Whether Augustine's opinions be very wise or very 


foolish; but, simply, What 1s the opinion of Augustine ? 


Let the dast, then, of my seven quotations be expunged, as vend- 
ing only, if we may believe Mr. Arnold, ‘ the absurd conclusion from 
an opponent's premises:’ and what follows? 

“ Why, merely this. 

«* The remaining six quotations, without any corroborative aid from 
the seventh, will equally and fully demonstrate, What was the doctrine 
of Augustine: be that doctrine itself, abstractedly, true or false, wise 
or absurd, scriptural or unscriptural. 

“In a word, my seventh quotation is purely given ex abundanti. It 
is a mere work of supererogation. We want it not as a necessa 
testimony. Let Mr. Arnold and my learned friend respectively draw 
their pens through it, if they please. The attack is altogether’ per- 
sonal, reflecting upon my conduct ALONE. To my proof, it matters not 
a single straw. When the operation of expunging my seventh quota- 
tion shall have been performed, they will still have six quotations to 
deal with, before they can show that Augustine rejected, as ‘absurd,’ 
the doctrine: that 4 baptized unbeliever is NoT born of the Spirit. 

“Nor is this the only part of their task. The quotations from 
Augustine do not stand insulated, as expressing the solitary opinion of 
a single individual. ‘They are backed by exactly parallel quotations 
from Cyprian, Cyril of Senden; and Jerome. Primit. Doctr. of 
Regen. p. 54—56. My two censors stand bound, therefore, to per- 
form, for these three Fathers, the same service as they are pledged to 
perform for Augustine. 

“To sum up the whole arithmetically: I give eleven quotations 
from Cyprian, Cyril, Jerome, and Augustine; all propounding the 
same doctrine, the very doctrine of our 25th Article, that Regeneration 
by the Spirit does NoT atiend upon outward Baptism when the Sacra- 
ment is received unworthily. If, therefore, the /ast be given up as 
expressing only ‘an absurd conclusion on an opponent’s premises,’ 
ten will still remain ; clearly demonstrating, that the same absur- 
dity, if it be an absurdity, was maintained by four eminent Fathers of 
the Church.” —pp. 12—14. 


Just so: one from eleven and ten remain. The simplest thing 
in the world. Any schoolboy on the petty form can understand 
a demonstration so beautifully clear. The persons interested 
in this discussion, however, not being schoolboys now, whatever 
they may have been once, may not be so easily satisfied by 
this application of Cocker to theology. The Bishop of Bangor 
disposes of Mr. Faber’s example of simple subtraction in the 
following inimitable passage :— 
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_ Supposing the quotation to be expunged, in deference to Mr. 
Arnold's remark, you ask, What then Fallon 2 


«You answer, ‘Why merely that the remaining six ‘quotations 
equally and fully demonstrate what was |Augustine’s opinion,’ and 
‘that the seventh quotation is merely given ex abundanti. 

«“T answer, Why that in expunging this, you expunge the only one 
of your quotations which is to your purpose ; the only one which, had 
it, as you erroneously supposed, contained Augustine's own opinion, 
would have been eo Prue to the proof of what you have undertaken 
to prove. 

‘ On your demonstration I shall make some observations presently. 
But you compel me to say, that if Mr. Arnold’s view of this quotation 
is correct, something very different from what you have alleged fol- 
lows. For if a writer, when citing his authorities, shows, by a palpable 
misconception of a passage which goes to the very root of the question 
which he has undertaken to discuss, (and this, in your case, is far 
from being a singular instance of the misconception and misapplication 


of the passages which you quote,) that he has collected his materials 3 


in a hasty manner, seizing with eagerness on any passage which 
seemed at first sight to fall in with his theory, or that he has not made 
himself master of the language and opinions of the witnesses whom he 
brings forward, his readers cannot take his quotations on trust, and 
will have reason to doubt the soundness of his conclusions. Few 
readers, too, it should be remembered, have opportunities of consulting 
the original volumes, and testing the propriety and applicability of one 
quotations. 

“ Mr. Arnold, if I mistake not, saw that something more than you 
suppose follows from the omission of this quotation, and probably an- 


ticipated this answer to your question, With my own opinion of both — 


the title of your volume, and of the manner in which you have at- 
tempted to make it good, you must, if you have given yourself the 
trouble of reading my Appendix, be already acquainted. 

“You affirm, that ‘ supposing the seventh quotation to be expun 
the remaining six quotations from Augustine equally and fully demon- 
strate what was the doctrine of Augustine.’ 

“They do unquestionably show what that Father's doctrine was on 
the inn of which he is speaking ; @ doctrine from which neither I, 
nor, as I conceive, Mr. Arnold, nor any person concerned in this con- 
troversy, dissent. But they do not show that he held the doctrine 
which you attribute to him ; viz., that Regeneration by the Spirit does 
not attend on outward Baptism, when the Sacrament is received un- 
worthily. Augustine’ s doctrine, whether true or false, is the reverse 
of this proposition, as appears from the passage immediately before us, 
and from other passages of his writings. In fact, this doctrine is the 
hinge on which his reasonings turn in this controversy with the Dona- 
tists. Nor is there one of the passages which you aiheve quoted from 
a works, or from those of other aoe whic his not either in mani- 


fest emery with this doctrine, or, at all events, quite consistent with 
ere anything in the 25th Article of our Church opposed 


it. Nor is 
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to, or inconsistent with it. What that article declares, is, ‘that in such 
only as receive the Sacraments worthily, they have a wholesome 
(salutarem, saving) effect or operation ; but that they*that receive the 
same unworthily, purchase to themselves damnation, as St. Paul saith.’ 
This statement is perfectly consistent with that of Augustine (as far as 
relates to the Sacrament of Baptism), that such persons are born of 
the Spirit, not with a saving, but a pernicious effect (quamvis ad per- 
niciem, non ad salutem). 

* Of this particular formula, or mode of expression, our Articles say 
nothing; nor am I in any way pledged to the adoption of it, though it 
agrees in substance with our Church’s teaching, and with the opinion 
which I have maintained in my General View. What I affirm is, that g 
it is Augustine’s language, and represents Augustine’s doctrine. But 
instead of transporting (so to speak) yourself into the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and entering into the scope and meaning of this Father's 
writings, you appear to me to have transported Augustine into the 
nineteenth century, aud to have compelled him to hold your opinions 
and to speak your own language.”—pp, 26—29. 


he Jomment on this would only spoil it. No delineation of Mr. 
r ; Faber’s logical absurdities could be more faithful or more 


ry ay agloe of that which lies at the root of all his mistakes 

Sih in his handling of the fathers—his transporting them into the 

ai nineteenth century, and compelling them to hold his = 
THR? and to speak his own language. As Mr. Faber is so fond of sub- 


traction, one might venture to suggest as a problem—if all the 
authorities in Mr. Faber’s works were examined, and those he 
has misquoted, misunderstood, and misrepresented, were taken 
away, how many would remain? But, as we have already ob- 


served, the Bishop of Bangor reverts to this argument in his 
notes. 


“Ofhis own view of the passage quoted by him from Augustine 

(P. D. p. 60), Mr. Faber speaks with unbounded confidence. He 

- says, ‘Mr. Arnold’s construction of it, with the entire passage before 

4 us’ (which, by the way, Mr. Arnold has, and Mr. Faber has not, laid 

before his readers), ‘is quite incomprehensible. Yet it might have 

been somewhat plausible had Augustine never disclosed elsewhere 

what was his real doctrine. On the contrary, Augustine again and 

again delivers as his own the precise doctrine which Mr. Arnold 

unreasonably represents as being the absurd conclusion from his oppo- 

ot : nent’s premises, Of the seven quotations from Augustine, the six 

— first propound the selfsame doctrine as the last ; whence I concluded, 

not unnaturally nor unfairly, I trust, that as the first six indisputably 
propound St. Augustine's doctrine, the last does the same.’ 

“ He goes on to say, that if this seventh quotation is expunged it 

4 on will make no difference in the argument. He affirms that the attack 

; weit is altogether personal, reflecting on his own conduct alone; that to his 

proof it matters not a straw. ‘ Nor is this,’ he adds, ¢ the only part 
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of his censor'’s task. The quotations from Augustine do not stand in- 
sulated, as expressing the solitary opinion of a single individual. They 
are backed by exactly parallel quotations from Cyprian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and Jerome. My two censors, therefore, are bound to per- 
form for these fathers the same services as they are pledged to perform 
for Augustine.’ 

“In reply to this over-confident tirade, [am constrained to say, that 
Mr. Faber’s mind has been so thoroughly prepossessed with the infal- 
lible certainty of his own opinions on this question, that he has 
totally misconceived the language and opinions of the Fathers whom 
he cites as his vouchers, and that this seventh quotation, or rather mis- 
quotation, from Augustine is, as it stands in Mr. Faber’s book, the only 
passage produced by him which gives any countenance to his doc- 
trinal statement. 

Mr. Faber maintains, that, in the opinion of the Fathers of the four 
first centuries, regeneration takes place before, at, or after baptism : 
that, as if baptism were a double sacrament intended to convey a 
double new birth, federal and moral, Cyprian insists upon the neces- 
sity of being born again of each sacrament, namely, water and the 
Spirit ; and that this view of the question is affirmed by Augustine, 
by whom the regeneration of Simon Magus is at once asserted and 
denied ; or, as it stands in the passage now under debate, ¢ that a man 
may be baptized with water, and not born of the Spirit.’ 

“In corroboration of these statements, and to show how this double 
ideality of regeneration was managed by the early ecclesiastics, he 
cites the passages from Augustine and the other Fathers to which he 
appeals with so much confidence. 

“In answer to these statements, I venture to affirm that those 
Fathers neither taught nor believed that a man may be regenerated 
either before or after baptism, but confined their notion of regene- 
ration to the change effected in baptism; that they held that in 
valid baptism the water cannot be separated from the Spirit, nor the 
Spirit from the water; and, consequently, as Augustine affirms in 
plain terms, that unworthy recipients of baptism are born not of water 
only, but of the Spirit, though not with a saving, but a pernicious 
effect; and that this theory of a double sacrainent, of a twofold new 
birth, of the necessity of being born of each sacrament, namely, of 
water and of the Spirit, and of the double ideality of regeneration, is a 
mere creature of the imagination, grounded on a most extraordinary 
misapprehension of a very plain passage in a letter of ‘Cyprian to 
Stephanus, Bishop of Rome. 

“ | have already taken notice of this strange conceit of Mr. Faber 
in my Appendix (p. 209). Had Mr. Faber read the whole of the 
passage, and attended to the question in debate between Cyprian and 
his opponents, he could scarcely have grounded on it this baseless 
theory. Nothing can be more evident than that the two sacraments of 
which he speaks are baptism and imposition of hands,’—pp, 39—41. 


This truly astonishing blunder of Mr. Faber’s we noticed in 
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the observations formerly made when the Bishop of Bangor 
grag ae the Appendix to the fourth edition of his General 
‘jew. But it is very important to observe further, that Mr. 
Faber has here also rested his theory on a garbled extract, 
without leaving his general readers any mode of discovering his 
mistake. Having stated the question in debate between Cyprian 
and his opponents, the Bishop proceeds :— 


“ Mr. Faber, however, has totally misapprehended the meaning of 
a passage which, I might almost venture to say, no other competent 
reader ever misunderstood, and has built upon it his strange and, I 
believe, quite novel theory of a double baptism and a double ideality 
of regeneration. 

“ I shall now, as in the preceding cases, quote the passage from 
whence his extract is taken, that the reader may perceive at a glance 
that Mr. Faber has mistaken Cyprian’s meaning, and that that Father 
is not speaking to the question on which he produces him as a witness, 

“ He is informing Stephanus, Bishop of Rome, that a council had 
been lately held at Carthage. In quo multa quidem prolata et tran- 
sacta sunt: sed de eo vel maximeé tibi scribendum et cum tua gravitate 
et prudentia conferendum fuit, quod magis pertineat et ad sacerdo- 
talem auctoritatem, et ad Ecclesiae Catholice dignitatem pariter et 
unitatem, de diving dispensationis ordinatione venientem, eos qui sint 
foris extra Ecclesiam tincti, et apud heereticos et schismaticos profanx 
aquee labe maculatos, quando ea nos et Ecclesiam que una est vene- 
‘, rint baptizari oportere, eo quod parum sit iis manum imponere ad acci- 
4 piendum Spiritum Sanctum. (Here begins Mr. Faber’s quotation.) 
Tune enim plene sanctificari et esse filii Dei possunt si sacramento 
utroque nascantur, cum scriptum sit, nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua 
et Spiritu, non potest intrare in regnum Dei. 

“ Here, again, Mr. Faber begins his quotation in the middle of a 
paragraph, the parts or members of which have a close and necessary 
dependence one on the other, and leaves his readers who do not con- 
sult the original, in utter ignorance of the state of the question. His 
reader will naturally come to the conclusion (at which Mr. Faber 
himself seems to have arrived) that Cyprian is here speaking in general 
terms of all baptized persons, all members of the Church, and laying 
it down as a certain truth that they cannot be fully sanctified and be- 
come the children of God, unless they are born again or regenerated 
by both sacraments ; that is, according to Mr. Faber’s theory, unless 
they pass through a double new birth, a new birth of water and a new 
birth of the Spirit, a federal and a moral new birth. Butno one who 
reads the whole passage can doubt for an instant that the persons who 
cannot be fully sanctified, unless born of both sacraments, are the same 
persons of whom he was speaking in the foregoing part of the para- 
graph. What he affirms is, that it is not sufficient to receive those 
who come from an heretical communion into the Church’s communion 
by imposition of hands, but that they must likewise receive the Church’ s 
baptism ; because they cannot be fully sanctified, and become the 
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ehildren of God, unless they are born of both sacraments ; of both these 
sacraments, that is, of which he had been speaking, the Church's bap- 
tism and imposition of hands. ‘To prove the necessity of baptism in 
these cases, he quotes that passage of Scripture which was constantly 
cited by the primitive Christians in proof of that necessity. He does 
not, as Mr. Faber has most Rrakenty persuaded himself, and as he 
would fain persuade his readers, quote John iii. 5, to prove that no 
man can become the child of God unless he is born both of the sacra- 
ment of water and of the sacrament of the Spirit, a notion which 
never entered into the mind of any primitive Christian, but to prove 
the necessity of the Church’s baptism to persons coming from heresy 
into her communion, and the insufficiency of imposition of hands 
without baptism, because no one, unless born of water and the 
Spirit (¢. e. unless baptized), can enter into the kingdom of God. For 
in the language and doctrine of those days, to be baptized and to be 
born of water and of the Spirit were considered identical, and baptism 
and regeneration were convertible terms. 

«“ Cyprian then proceeds to illustrate and confirm his argument by 
the analogical example of Cornelius and his companions, who though 
the Spirit had fallen upon them, as was manifested by sensible effects, 
were nevertheless ordered to be baptized, that the Apostles’ instructions 
and practice might in all things observe the law of the divine com- 
mandment and of the Gospel. 

« Baptisma autem non esse quo heeretici utuntur, neque quenquam 
apud eos qui Christo adversantur per gratiam Christi posse proficere, 
diligenter nuper expressum est in epistola quam ad Quintum fratrem 
nostrum de ed re nuper scripsimus. 

“ Enough has been said of this visionary phantasy of a double bap- 
tism and a double ideality of regeneration; and Ithink 1 have shown 
that this passage of Cyprian, on which Mr, Faber lays so much stress, 
is altogether irrelevant to the purpose for which he has quoted it, and 
that the two sacraments of which that Father is speaking are not the 
sacrament of water and the sacrament of the Spirit, but the sacra- 
ments of baptism and of the imposition of hands.’’—pp. 42—45. 


Having then observed that the passages Mr. Faber has quoted 
from Cyril contain undeniable truths, but irrelevant to the pur- 
pose for which Mr. Faber alleged them, the Bishop proceeds to 
notice his management of the testimony of Jerome :— 


“In the passage cited from Jerome, Mr. Faber has again com- 
menced his quotation in the middle of a paragraph, and the middle of 
an argument. 

“In his commentary on the sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel, vv. 4, 5, 
Jerome says, Sequitur— Zt in aqua non es lota ad salutem (the word 
which Jerome renders ad salutem has been variously interpreted. In 
our translation it is rendered to supple thee.) Infantium corpora, simul 
atque emittuntur ex utero, lavari solent. Ita et generatio spiritualis 
lavacro indiget salutari. Nullus enim mundus a sorde, nec si unius 
diei vita fuerit ejus: et in Psalmis legimus: Zn iniquitatibus conceptus 
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sum, et in delictis concepit me mater mea: secunda nativitas solvit 
primam nativitatem ; (here begins Mr. Faber’s quotation ;) scriptum 
est enim, Nisi quis renatus est ex aqud et Spiritu, non potest intrare in 
regnum celorum. Multaque sunt lavacra quee ethnici in mysteriis suis 
et heeretici pollicentur ; que omnes lavant, sed non lavant in salutem. 
= additum est, et in agud non lota es ad salutem. Quod 
quidem non solum de beereticis sed de ecclesiasticis intelligi potest, qui 
non plené fide accipiant baptismum salutarem. De quibus dicendum 
est, quod acceperint aquam, sed non acceperint Spiritum: sicut et 
Simon ille Magus, qui pecunid volebat redimere gratiam Dei, bap- 
tizatus est in aqua, sed nequaquam baptizatus est ad salutem. 

“ Here again Mr. Faber seems to have supposed, and will necessa- 
= lead his reader to suppose, that Jerome has cited John iii. 5, in 
order to illustrate and substantiate what follows, and that this passage 
of that Father's Commentary affords another proof of the double 
identity of baptism—whereas, in fact, that text is quoted in proof of» 
what he had been affirming in the preceding part of the sentence, the 
necessity of baptism, or the second birth, in order to do away with the 
effects of the first birth ; and has no bearing whatever on the subse- 
quent part of the passage.”—pp. 46, 47. 


As to the peng from Augustine, on which Mr. Faber rests 
so much of the weight of his argument—it turns out, of course, 
that having misquoted and misconceived the only one which had 
the slightest appearance of favouring his opinion—the rest are 
irrelevant to his purpose. And to make the matter still more 
extraordinary, Mr. Faber brings forward another passage from 
Augustine, in a note at the conclusion of his Postscript, and 
contrives, as usual, to garble his authority and to mistake its 


meaning. We quote the Bishop’s remarks on this unlucky 
addition 


“On the quotations from Augustine, on which Mr. Faber seems to 
rely, as forming an inductive demonstration, it is needless to make 
any particular observations. It has been already shown, that the first 
of them is irrelevant, and that Mr. Faber, by omitting to read the 
whole passage from which it is an extract, has entirely missed its 
meaning. The other quotations teach that doctrine in which all 
parties concerned appear to have agreed; that saving grace is not 
communicated to unworthy recipients: but they do not prove what 
Mr. Faber contends that they have demonstrated,—that, in Augus- 
tine s opinion, a person might be born of water and not born of the 
Spirit; or, in other words, that Regeneration by the Spirit, according 
to the view which he takes of Regeneration, does not attend on out- 
ward baptism when unworthily received. 

“ Atthe close of his Postscript, Mr. Faber has cited another passage 
from Angustine, which contains, as he seems to think, a complete 
unswer to Mr, Arnold’s remark. 


“*In corroboration,’ he says, ‘of my statement that Mr. Arnold 
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has entirely mistaken the question, I may remark, that Augustine ex- 
pressly rejects the first part of the alternative which he offers to his 
opponent.’ | 

“*Tpsa gratia, cujus ipsa sunt Sacramenta, qué membra corporis 
Christi cum suo capite regenerata sunt, non communis est omnibus, 
Nam et heretici habent eundem Baptismum, et falsi fratres in com- 
munione Catholici nominis.’ 

“In defiance, however, of this very positive assertion, I will under- 
take to show that it is not Mr. Arnold, but Mr. Faber, who has 
entirely mistaken the question ; and that, in the passage here cited by 
Mr. Faber, Augustine has neither expressly nor inferentially rejected 
the first part of the alternative. 

“ Here again Mr. Faber has commenced his quotation in the middle 
of a sentence, beginning with a word immediately following the adver- 
sative conjunctive sed. But whenever this word occurs, the latter 
part of a sentence is necessarily balanced against and contrasted with the 
former, In order, then, to put the reader in possession of Augustine's 
doctrine, I shall quote the passage at length, beginning where, as I 
conceive, Mr. Faber ought to have commenced his quotation. 

“Speaking of the Israelites in the wilderness, Augustine cites 
1 Cor, x. 3—5. 

“¢ Omnes quidem eundem cibum spiritalem manducaverunt, et eundem 
potum spiritalem biberunt, id est spiritale aliquid significantem: sed non 
in omnibus illis beneplacitum est Deo. Cum dicit non in omnibus, 
erant ergo ibi aliqui in quibus beneplacitum est Deo, Et cum essent 
omnibus communia Sacramenta, non communis erat omnibus gratia 
qute est virtus Sacramentorum. Sicut et nune jam revelata fide que 
tune velabatur, omnibus in Patris, et Filii, et Spiritts Sancti nomine 
baptizatis commune est /avacrum regenerationis, sed (here begins Mr. 
Iaber's quotation) ipsa gratia, cujus ipsa sunt Sacramenta, qua mem- 
bra corporis Christi cum suo capite regenerata sunt, non communis est 
omnibus, Nam et heretici habent eundem baptismum, et falsi fratres 
in communione Catholici nominis. Ergo in his recte dicitur, sed non 
omnibus beneplacitum est Deo.’ —Augustini, Enarratio in Psalmum 

XXVIk 

“ Now, I have no doubt (and I think that any one moderately 
acquainted with Augustine’s writings connected with this topic will 
agree with me) that the doctrine here laid down is virtually the same 
as that contained in the first part of the alternative—that those who 
renounce the world deceitfully are born of the Spirit, though not with 
a saving, but with a pernicious effect. The doctrine here laid down 
is, that though all partake of the same Sacrament, and though the 
holiness and intrinsic excellence of the Sacrament itself cannot be im- 
paired by the unworthiness of either the baptizer or the baptized, 
saving grace, which is the LeGiTiMATE effect of Sacraments, and in 
which their virtue or efficient power consists, is not communicated to 
unworthy recipients. We are taught that the washing or laver of 
Regeneration (a phrase identical with being born of water and of the 
Spirit) is common to all; but that the grace of which they are the 
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Sacraments (the symbols or visible signs), by which the members of 
Christ’s body are regenerated together with their Head, is not common 
to all; since heretics and false brethren partake of the same a 
with the living members of Christ’s body, but do not partake of that 
saving grace. 

“ Here baptism, and the washing of Regeneration, or, in other 
words, being born again of water and of the Spirit, are identified by 
Augustine, and are spoken of as being common to all who are baptized 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Cthost. 
Bat it is affirmed with equal positiveness, that saving grace is not com- 
municated to unworthy recipients. 

“ This statement is in complete accordance with the doctrine con- 
tained in the first part of the alternative offered by Augustine to his 
opponent, which is delivered as his own doctrine very plainly in the 
former of the passage from which Mr. Faber has made his ex- 
tract. But the same Father really rejects the second part of the alter- 
native, that a person may be born of water and not born of the Spirit, 


_> a8 both absurd in argument, and false in itself. 


“ But taking the words as cited by Mr. Faber without reference to 


* the ing parts of the sentence or paragraph, they contain Augus- 


tine’s well-known doctrine on the topic which he is discussing and the 
question which he is determining. But the first branch of the alter- 
native offered to his opponent contains his no less decisive doctrine on 
the subject which he is then handling. Nor are these doctrines in 
any respect inconsistent. In the one case, he maintains that heretics 
and false brethren do not partake of the saving grace of regeneration ; 
in the other, that such persons are born of the Spirit in baptism, 
though not with a saving, but a pernicious effect. Whereas the second 
branch of this alternative not only propounds an opinion contrary to 
Augustine’s own doctrine, but is destructive of the argument with 
which he is pressing his opponents. 

“ To be baptized (with a valid baptism) and to be born of water 
and of the Spirit, are identical in Augustine’s, but not in Mr. Faber’s 
theory. To be born of the Spirit and to partake of saving grace are 
identical in Mr. Faber’s theory, but not in Augustine’s. But the only 
question before us is, as Mr. Faber justly states, what is the doctrine 
taught by Augustine on the subject under debate ?””—pp. 48—52, 


But is Mr. Faber competent to discuss such a question? Our 
view of the matter it is unnecessary to repeat. The Bishop of 
Bangor has placed Mr. Faber’s merits as a theologian and his 
prog of as a controversialist in a sufficiently clear light, if no 
one ever before ventured to impugn them. To every one 
who opens any one of his works on any subject, we should say— 
Beware of trusting Mr. Faber when he professes to quote an 
author or to state his opinion. Mr, F may call this an 
attack on his moral character. If it be, we cannot help it. It 
is true, and necessary to be said, notwithstanding. He is, in 
truth—at least, he ought to be—a warning to controversial writers, 
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ih. 


to remember that when they quote, they are not to expect that sen- 
sible people will take their quotations on trust, without examining 


whether they are fairly made, and whether they are to the pur- - 


vay There may be found elsewhere examples as shocking as 

r. Faber can supply; but for habitual carelessness and mis- 
takes of this sort, it would be difficult, in the whole cirele of 
English theology, to find any writer who has written so much 
and so laboriously, that can be compared to him ;—to say nothing 
of the amazing tone of confidence and supercilious dogmatism 
with which absurdities of the most glaring sort are laid down 
and defended. In the first of his Lordship's notes to his Letter, 
the Bishop of Bangor says :— 


“ 1 am compelled to refer to another of Mr. Arnold’s remarks, in 
which he shows that Mr. Faber, here again beginning a quotation 
from Chrysostom in the middle of a sentence, makes that Father the 
voucher for a doctrine the reverse of that which he is laying down in 
this very passage. On this Mr. Arnold remarks, p. 11: * Our circum- 
cision, I am speaking of the grace of Baptism, affords a cure free from 
pain, §c. Mr, Faber means to inter the identity (in point of inward 
grace conferred) of Circumcision and Baptism, from the latter sacra- 
ment being called ovr Circumcision. Will it be believed that the pre- 
ceding words are, “ for there (in circumcision) was both pain and suf- 
Jering from what took place, and there was no other benefit from circum- 
cision but this alone, that by this sign they (the Jews) were distinguishable 
and separated from other nations ; but (here begins Mr, Faber's quo- 
x tation) our Circumcision, I mean the grace of Baptism, affords a painless 
cure, and becomes to us the bestower of ten thousand blessings, and fills 
us with the grace of the Spirit.’ 1s not such carelessness almost as 
inconceivable as it is culpable? The very form with which Mr. 


Faber’s quotation begins (i ierépa proves that 


the original, the Christian Circumcision is contrasted with some other 
Circumcision, And yet a professed investigator of the opinions of the 
early Church neglects to look at what goes immediately before the 
e he has seized on; and so actually rim: to prove that 
Circumcision (in Chrysostom’s opinion) conveyed the grace of moral 
Regeneration, from a passage which (depreciating it even too much) 
expressly asserts it to lave been only a sign by which the Jew was 
distinguished and separated from the Gentile.”—pp. 35, 36. 


Which may serve as an additional example, to use the 
Bishop’s words in another part of his pamphlet, “ of the careless 
manner in which Mr. Faber pounces on his extracts ; and of the 


little pains which he has taken to acquaint himself with the drift — 


and meaning of the passages which he cites.” One more in- 
stance of this sort is noticed by the Bishop of Bangor in the 
‘same note in which Mr. Faber’s treatment of Chrysostom is 
exposed. It is the following, in which (we may always expect 
this, as a matter of course,) he garbles the quotation, and makes 
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Augustine not only propound the doctrine he is confuting, but 
contradict himself at the same time. Mr. Arnold had noticed 
the absurdity of his management of the passage already, but, 
besides that his observations deserve to be transcribed, the 
Bishop of Bangor has noticed a point which seems to have 
escaped the vigilance of Mr. Arnold. 


“Another quotation of Mr. Faber’s, on which Mr. Arnold has animad- 
verted, is a striking specimen of the careless manner in which he 
sometimes makes his extracts. 

“ Augustine is speaking of the invisible grace communicated to true 
believers only. Hujus fontis largo atque invisibili flamine leetificat 
Deus civitatem suam, de qua Propheta preedixit, Fluminis impetus 
letificat civitatem Dei. Ad hunc fontem nullus extraneus, quia pullus 
nisi vita wternd dignus, accedit. Hic est proprius Ecclesia Christi, 
cui tanto ante prophetatum est, Fons aque tue sit tibi proprius, et nemo 
alienus communicet tibi. De hac etiam Ecclesia et de isto fonte dicitur 
et in Cantico Canticorum, Hortus conclusus, fons signatus, puteus aque 
viee, Hoc vestri de visibilis Baptismi Sacramento accipientes tantum 


errant ut res absurdissimas fateri cogantur inviti, quod ad illum 


scilicet fontem qui proprius est unice columbe, de quo dictum est, 
Nemo alienus communicet tibi, (here in the middle of a sentence, the 
sense of which is still suspended, begins Mr. Faber’s quotation,) ad 
hortum conclusum puteumque signatum potuerit accedere Simon 
Magus, quem legimus a Philippo baptizatum : potuerint accedere tot 
ficti, de quibus gemens Cyprianus loquitur, Seculo verbis solis et non 
factis renuntiantes; tot etiam Episcopi avari, de quibus ipse idem 
testatur, Fundos insidiosis fraudibus rapientes, usuris multiplicantibus 
fenus augentes, Ista quippe in baptizatis, et baptizantibus visibili 
Baptismo reperiuntur. Ad illum tamen fontem proprium, cui nemo 
communicat alienus; ad illum fontem signatum, hoc est ad Spiritds 
Sancti donum, quo caritas Dei diffunditur in cordibus nostris, nullus 
istorum nisi mutatus accedit: ita omnino mundandus ut non sit 
alienus, sed sit coelestis — pacis, sancte socius unitatis, plenus 
individue caritatis, civis Angelicee Civitatis.—Contra Crescon. Gram- 
mat. |. 2, c. 14 and 15. | 

“Upon this quotation, Mr. Arnold remarks, ‘Mr. Faber puts into 
the mouth of the same F’ather a theological opinion which that Saint 
is actually charging upon the Donatists as a monstrous absurdity, 
which they were forced to maintain, the words preceding Mr. F.’s 
quotation being, “ Your party understanding this of the Sacrament of 
visible Baptism are so greatly mistaken, that they are compelled against 
their will to maintain the most absurd propositions, that forsooth to that 
fountain which belongs exclusively to the true dove, of which it is 
said, Let no stranger be a partaker of thee, to the garden enclosed and 
fountain sealed, Simon could approach,” &c. This most absurd 
opinion, Mr. Faber, unwarned by the mood of potuerit, compels 
St. Augustine to maintain against, his will— 7b the enclosed garden and 
sealed well Simon Magus, whom we read to have been baptized by Philip, 
could approach,’ 
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« But besides this, in consequence of this unlucky slip, beginning his 
quotation in the middle of a sentence, without looking to the pre- 
ceding part of it, Mr. Faber compels Augustine to contradict himself. 
For according to Mr. F’, he first says that Simon Magus could approach 
the enclosed garden and the sealed well, and a few lines below he’ 
declares, that no one of those persons of whom he had been speaking, 
Simon Magus amidst the rest, could approach that sealed fountain till 
he was changed or converted.”—pp, 38—35. 


To expect that Mr. Faber will be induced by these exposures 
to reconsider the mass of absurdities which he has been pub- 
lishing for more than a quarter of a century, we can scarcely 
hope. -Faithfully executed, he might furnish the world with a 
curious volume of retractations. But that we can hardly look 
for. We notice his writings in order to guard the public from 
being misled by them. He has misled some. As long as his 
books are read, and people are found to take quotations on trust, 
he will continue to mislead. Such persons require to be set upon 
their guard. ‘There is another class also, and to them, it is nght 
to hold up Mr. Faber as a warning. But these are addressed in 
a manner so forcible and so judicious by the Bishop, that we are 
thankful to transcribe his Lordship’s words. 4 


“TI do not venture to offer any advice to so old a controversialist as 
Mr. Faber. But I would recommend younger men, in the manage- 
ment of their controversies, not to run over the writings of the Fathers 
merely with a view of procuring testimonies in favour of theories and 
opinions, of the certainty of which they are already convinced; not 
to make extracts from their writings which appear at first sight to fall 
in with their own notions, ‘hand over head,’ without looking before 
or behind them, or acquainting themselves with the question which 
those writers are discussing, or the line of argument which they are 
pursuing; and not to suppose that quotations made from their 
writings without regard to these considerations are sufficient indexes 
of their opinions and doctriues,’’—p. 57. | 


This is advice which deserves to be written on tables of gold, 
or still better, to be engraven in the memory of every person 
who undertakes the study of theology. How much mischief Mr. 
Faber has done to that study by his writings—how much he has 
obscured the study of ecclesiastical history by his theories, his 
blunders, and his falsifications—how much he has darkened the 
meaning of Holy Scripture, and disgusted reasonable people 
with prophetical inquiries, by his Calendars and his Diaserta- 
tions, it were vain to conjecture. Few living writers with inten- 
tions not positively mischievous, have done anything like so 
much injury to truth on all these subjects. Our upinion on tha 
point is avowed. But besides this, persons who adopt this 
method of writing, must expect to drive men into the very ex- 
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treme from which they are desiring to rescue or preserve them. 
Such a writer contrives to arm against himself the good feeling 
of his readers, and to induce them to adopt the errors he de- 
nounces, from sheer pity for tenets which are treated with 
so much unfairness. Mr. Faber’s method of managing contro- 
versy is as likely to increase the number of Tractarian secessions 
as to diminish them. If the school of Mr. Newman and Dr, 
Pusey assert a right to explain away the formularies of the 
Church, Mr. Faber is not the person who will convince them of 
the danger or dishonesty of such methods of interpretation. 
This point has not escaped the notice of the Bishop of 
Bangor. 


«Mr. Faber has here put this question on a fairer issue than he has. 
done in his work on Regeneration, where he has mystified it by the 
use of the term Moral Regeneration. By moral regeneration he means 
conversion, repentance, growth in grace, &c., which the writers of the 
four first centuries do not designate by the word Regeneration, but 
carefully and accurately distinguish from it: Mr. Faber affirms that, 
according to the primitive doctrine, men may be regenerated, born 
again or born of the Spirit, before, at, or after Baptism. And he 
proves this by citing passages which show that in the opinion of the 
writers they may repent, or be converted, or be renewed before or 
after Baptism. But these writers restrict the term Regeneration to 
the grace received on Baptism; and we have seen that his principal 
witness, Augustine, so far identifies Regeneration and Baptism, that 
he maintains that persons baptized in iniquity, Simon iden. for 
instance, and those who renounce the world in words only but not in 
: a are born of the Spirit, though not with a saving but a pernicious 
ellect. 

“Mr. Faber, indeed, has an expeditious and convenient way of 
getting rid of the difficulties that embarrass his theory. He resolves 
the plain and simple statements of our Liturgy, into technical phrase- 
ology, official declarations, and generic language. In the same manner 
he resolves the prima facie doctrine of these Fathers of the Church 
into the technicality of Ecclesiastical language, (Primitive Doctrine, 
p- 189,) and tells us (pp. 190, 191) that the necessity of a moral change 
was evident, (which no one, I presume, in such cases ever denied, ) 
but that the old Ecelesiastics (he refers particularly to Jerome and 
. a Athanasius) chose rather to disguise it under the name of conversion or 
= aR transmutation, (i.e. repentance,) than in all cases equally and avowedly 
= to call it Regeneration: because, forsooth, in the technicality of Eccle- 
— eo language there was but one renovation in Baptism and not a 
| second, 
os “ Has it never occurred to Mr. Faber, that when he is resorting to 

these expedients for explaining away language sufficiently clear and 
; simple in itself, he has pressed into his service that system of non- 
4 natural interpretation to which Mr. Newman and his disciples have 
subsequently given so much notoriety ?’'"—pp. 37, 38, 
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This, indeed, is the matter of real moment in the whole dis- 
eyssion. The doctrines of the early Christians are parts of the 
history of God’s providential government ; and he who mystifies 
and obseures an inquiry on a subject of such importance, does 
real injury to the Church. But what constitutes that injury, is 
not merely the obscuring and mystification of a particular ques- 
tion, but the damage done to truth itself, and the perpetuation 
of that hateful system of controversy, which, by an ostentatious 
parade of second-hand references, and a crushing array of autho- 
rities,— carelessly quoted, imperfectly understood, garbled, muti- 
lated, wrested from their context, and distorted from their seope 
and meaning,—has done so much to exasperate theological dis- 


utes, to perpetuate error, and to intimidate and disgust man- 
hind in the pursuit of truth. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND, 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT FORMERLY BELONGING TO ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN, 


(Continued from p. 33.) 
De minoribus festis dupplicibus. 


n aliis etiam festis minoribus duppliciis, ut in die sancti thome mar- 
if tiris, Annunciatione dominica, Nativitate sancti Johannis bap- 
tiste, In festo apostolorum petri et pauli. In festis sancti Michaelis et 
sancti Andree, potest predictus modus sernicii seruari; excepto quod 
ad primas et secundas vesperas una sola a. dicitur super sane et 
alia incipitur in superiore gradu pro uoluntate cantoris, Preterea in 
hiis festis non incensatur ad primas vesperas nisi principale altare, et 
ad mat. in nocturnis non incensatur altare uel chorus. Preterea ul- 
tima lectio non semper ab excellentiore legitur, sed ab excellentiore 
[ex] parte chori. Preterea in festo sancti michaelis et sancti andree 
prima lectio in prima forma legitur, secunda et tertia in iit forma; 
primum et secundum Respons. in prima forma, tercium in secunda 
forma, Preterea nullum Resp. a tribus cantatur nisi 
nonum, Preterea omnes a. super laudes pro disposi- ee 
tione rectoris in secunda forma discurrant. 


De modo exequendi ad vesperas in vigilia pasche. 


it vig. pasche ad vesperas sine regimine chori a. super psalmos a 
quodam canonico in superiori gradu incipiatur. Similiter super 


a note is added in the margin by a more recent hand, probably of the 15th 
century. 
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Magnificat ab excellentiore ex parte chori. Post comm. uice collecte 
ad vesperas dicatur, et Ite missa est in loco Benedicamus. 

De die pasce, seruttium, 
ie die pasce tres antiphone super psalmos codem modo discurrant 

sicut tres prime in die natalis, et tres lectiones, et tria Respon- 
soria sicut in tercio N.* in die natalis. Preterea altare non incensatur 
hac die nisi ad te dewm laudumus et Benedictus. In laudibus a. et 
cetera eodem modo discurrant ut in nocte natalis domini. In a. ad 
primam et ad alias horas incipiendas idem modus qui in die natalis 
seruetur, Versiculos tamen ad omnes horas per totam hanc ebdomadam 
dicat sacerdos ante collectam, Ad secundas vesperas rectores ex parte 
chori conuersi ad chorum incipiant Ayrie e/. antiphona super psalmos 
pro uoluntate cantoris in superiori gradu incipiatur, Gr. a duobus ex 
illis qui cantauerunt ad missam de superiore gradu cantetur cum eodem 
uersu habitu non mutato. Similiter a//e/uia a duobus ex illis qui can- 
tauerunt ad missam de superiore gradu cantetur. Cetera omnia usque 
ud processionem ut in die natalis, Dicto benedicamus eat processio ad 
fontes per ostium presbiterij australe, cum cruce, ceroferarijs, turribulo, 
oleo, et crismate, et puero deferente librum ante sacerdotem, et omnes 
illi sint albis induti, preter puerum qui defert librum, qui sit in super- 
pellicio, et sacerdotem qui similiter sit in superpellicio cum capa de 
serico. Rectores uero antiphonam in eundo et redeundo incipiant. 
Peracta processione sicut in ordinale describitur, et finita memoria de 
sancta maria, dicatur Benedicamusa duobus pueris, Ad completorium 
a. incipiatur a quodam in superiori gradu. 


De modo exequendi seruitium in secunda feria pasche. 


Oe secunda pasche a. super psalmos incipiatur in superiori gradu, 
lectiones et Responsoria in superiori gradu legantur, et canten- 
tur in superpelliciis, cetera omnia ut in die pasce nisi quod ad laudes 
una sola a. dicitur que in superiori gradu incipitur. Post Benedicamus 
eat processio ad crucem per ostium chori occidentale, cum cruce et 
ceroferariis et thuribulo et puero deferente librum ante sacerdotem, 
Qui omnes erunt in eodem fabitu quo ad vesperas, preter illum qui 
defert crucem in superpellicio, In statione duo de superiore gradu 
dicant versum ad clericos conuersi in superpellicijs, Finita processione 
in chorum redeant; ceteraque fiant ut supra. Ad processionem ad 
vesperas ad primam et ad alias horas omnia fiant ut in die pasce. Ad 
vesperas et ad completorium eodem modo fiant sicut in die pasce. 


De tercia et itii* feria pasce. 


odus et ordo seruicij iiit et quarte ferie similis est per omnia ser- 
| uicio huius ferie. 


De octava pasce. 


Oo": die pasce ad vesperas a. super psalmos in superiori gradu 
incipiatur pro uoluntate rectoris; a, super magnificat unus de 


* In tercio N. i, e. in tertio Nocturno. 
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excellentioribus ex parte chori incipiat. Cetera fiant ut in die pasce 
ad vesperas preter grad. et alleluia, et processionem, Et completoriam 
fiat sicut in aliis dupplicibus festis ix™ lectionum, Ad mat. super psalmos 
a. lectio et Responsoria in superpelliciis in superiori gradu discurrant, 
pro uoluntate cantoris. In laudibus antiphone codem modo in supe- 
riore gradu discurrant. Cetera omnia ut supra in feriis preter proces. 
sionem. Ad primam et ad alias horas idem modus seruetur qui in 
dupplicibus festis ix. lect, Ad secundas vesperas a. super psalmos et 
super magnificat incipiatur in superiore gradu pro uoluntate rectoris. 
Cetera ad vesperas et ad completorium ut in festis dupplicibus ix, lect, 


Adaptatio in aliis festis dupplicibus in paschali tempore. 


odus et ordo Seruicii huius diei seruetur in annunciatione domi- 
nica, quando post pascha celebratur, et inuentione sancte crucis, 
Excepto quod ibi ad utrosyue versus dicitur Resp, ut in dupplicibus 
festis ix" lectionum, Qvinta vi" et vij* feria ebdomade pasce et pent. 
a. ad vesperas super psalmos in superiori gradu, versiculus a duobus 
pueris, Cetera ut in suis secundis feriis. Ad mat. a, super psalmos 
in superiore gradu, lectiones et Responsoria in superpelliciis dicantur. 
In laudibus a, in ijt forma, Cetera omnia fiant sicut ad suas primas 
vesperas. Ad primam et ad alias horas ut in dominicis sui temporis. 


De modo exequendi officium in ascensione domini. 


n vig. ascensionis ad vesperas a. super psalmos inchoetur ab aliquo 
| excellentiore ex parte decani; Resp. cantent tres de excellentio- 
ribus; a, super magnificat ab executore illius diei inchoetur. Cetera 
omnia ad vesperas et ad completorium ut in ceteris festis dupplicibus 
ix™ lect, Ad mat, in antiphonis incipiendis et in lectionibus legendis, 
in Resp cantandis, idem ordo et modus seruetur ut in die pasce. Ad 
primam et ad alias horas idem modus et ordo seruetur qui oct. pasce. 
Kixcepto quod hic ad secundas vesperas Resp. cantatur a tribus de ex- 
cellentioribus, Modus et ordo seruicii diei pentec, idem est per omnia 
qui in die ascencionis. Seruicium uero trium feriarum sequentium 
sequitur modum et ordinem feriarum in ebdomade [sic] pasce. In 
antiphonis incipiendis, in lectionibus legendis, in responsoriis can- 
tandis. 


De modo exequendi officium in festo sancti thome apostoli 


T’ vig. sancti thome apostoli ad vesperas a. super psalmos in supe- 

riore gradu pro uoluntate rectoris incipiatur. Resp, duo de su- 
periore gradu, versiculum duo pueri in superpelliciis ; a. super magni- 
ficat in superiore gradu. Benedicamus duo Z iit forma, Secundum 
Benedicamus vnus puer dicat, loco nec habitu mutato. Cetera omnia 
ad vesperas et ad completorium ut in dominicis, Ad mat. invit. a 
tribus cantetur in capis sericis prima et secunda forma; a. in prima 
forma, tercia a subdiacono in ijt forma: quarta a diacono in eodem 
forma ex oposito. Quinta et deinceps in superiore gradu pro uolun- 
tate rectoris. Lectiones leguntur habitu non mutato; R. cantantur 
siniliter habitu non mutato, excepto quod tercium, sextum et nonum 
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R. in superpelliciis dicantur. In laudibus a. in ijt forma bine inde 
discurrant pro uoluntate rectoris ordine seruato incepto [sic | inchoa- 
tione iij' et iiijt at Cetera ut ad primas uesperas. Ad primam ét Jad 
alias horas omnia fiant ut in dominicis. — 


De aptatione eiusdem in aliis festis quando Invitatorium est 
triplex. 


ste modus et ordo seruicii seruetur in omnibus festis et oct. ix. lect. 
I quando Invit. est triplex. In die apostolorum philippi et iacobi 
seruetur modus et ordo quinte ferie ebdomade pasce ; excepto quod 
hiis dicitur ad primas vesperas R. in superiore gradu et nulla fit pro- 
cessio. In festo sancti marci et sancti Johannis ante portam lat. et 
sancti barnabe apostoli quando ante pentecost. contigerit, a. super 
psalmos ‘ad primas vesperas in superiore gradu. Et cetera omnia ad 
vesperas et ad completorium ut in festis ix. lect. quando invit. a tri- 
bus dicitur, Ad mat. a, super psalmos in superiore gradu, lectiones et 
R. habitu non mutato dicantur: excepto modo R. quod in superpel- 
liciis dicetur. Cetera omnia ad mat, et ad alias horas diei ut in festis 
ix. lectionum aliorum apostolorum. 


De modo exequendi officium in simplicibus festis nouem lectionum. 


n simplicibus uero festis ix. lect. minoribus seruetur modus et ordo 
I seruicii domini carum simplicium habentium R, in ij! forma, ex- 
cepto quod a.super psalmos et R. ad primas vesperas in superiore 
gradu dicuntur. In festis Sci Vincencii et sci dionisii et sci clementis 
et aliis uero simplicibus festis cum regimine chori a pascha usque ad 
pentecosten ad utrasque vesperas et ad alias horas diei omnia fiant 
sicut in ceteris simplicibus festis alterius temporis. Ad mat. [it ] et 
iit lectio primum et secundum R. in secunda forma, iii? lectio et 
iim R. in superiori gradu dicantur, habitu non mutato, Infra oct. cum 
regimine chori ad vesperas et ad alias horas diei sicut in festis simpli- 
cibus cum regimine chori sui temporis. Ad, mat. prima et ijt lectio 
primum et secundum R. in ij* forma, iiit lectio et iij" R. in superiori 
gradu dicantur habitu non mutato. — Infra oct. cum regimine chori ad 
vesperas et ad alias horas diei sicut in festis simplicibus cum regimine 
chori sui temporis. Ad mat. prima et ijt lectio primum et se- 
cundum R. in ijt forma, iii* lectio et iij" R. in superiori gradu dican- 
tur habitu non mutato. Infra oct. cum regimine chori ad vesperas 
et ad alias horas diei sicut in festis simplicibus cum regimine chori 
sui temporis, Ad mat. prima et ij" et iijt a. in prima [forma]; 
cetere in secunda forma. In feriis infra octavas ascensionis prima a. 
in prima forma, ii* et iij* in ijt forma lect. et R* ut in aliis priis. In 


laudibus, ut in festis simplicibus minoribus cum regimine chori sui tem- 
poris. In dominicis autem diebus infra oct, seruetur modus et ordo 
seruicii qui in aliis dominicis, exceptis illis que in tabulis illarum domini- 
carum excipiuntur. In festis trium lectionum sine regimine chori, et 
in omni commemoratione beate uirginis Invit, a duobus dicitur in his, 
scilicet -— 
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In quibus festis iii? lectionum Invitatorium a@ duobus cantantur. 


ense Januarii Sci Juliani episcopi et confessoris: Sce Agnetis 
secundo, Mense februarii Sci Blasii episcopi et martiris. Sce 
Juliane virginis. Sciendum autem quod si hee predicta festa infra 
Ixxt euenerit [sic], Invit. erit simplex. Preterea omnia festa sine regi- 
mine chori ab oct. pasche usque ad pentecost. Invit. habent dup- 
plex. Similiter omnia talia festa que contingunt infra ebdomadam 
sancte trinitatis, Mense iunij Sanctorum marcellini et petri; sci bone- 
facij sogiorumque eius ; sanctorum primi et feliciani ;-sanctorum basi- 
lidis, Cirini, naboris et nazarii; Sanctorum viti et modesti et cres- 
cencie : marci et marcelliani, martirum ; Geruasii et prothasii marti- 
rum. ‘Translatio sancti edwardi. Johannis et Pauli, 
ense Julii processi et martiniani. Septem fratrum martyrum. 
Translatio sancti benedicti. Sancti Kenelmi regis et martiris, 
Septem dormientium martiram. Sci Sampsonis episcopi et martiris ; 
eed felicis, simplicij, faustini et beatricis. Abdon et sennes. 
ense augusti, Stephani pape et martiris; Oswaldi regis et martiris, 
Sanctorum sixti, felicissimi, et agapiti. Cyriaci sociorumque eius 
martirum, Thiburcij martiris. Ypoliti martiris. Rufi m. felicis et 
adaucti. Mense septembris, T'ranslatio sci cuthberti; Cipriane et ius- 
tine uirginis. Cosme et damini [sic] martirum. Mense octobris, 
Marci, Marcelliani, et apulei. Nigasij sociorumque eius, Kalixti pape 
et mi. Vndecim milium virginum. Crispi et Crispiniani martirum. 
Mense nouembris sanctorum coronatorum martirum. Bricii 
episcopi. Aniani episcopi. Oct. sci martini episcopi. Mense decem- 
bris oct. sci andree apostoli. 


De modo benedicendi aquam in dominica in adventu, et in aliis do- 
minicis. 
ominica prima in aduentu, peractis hijs que ad capitulum perti- 
D nent, sacerdos ebdomadarius cum diacono et subdiacono tex- 
tuin deferente, et puero deferente thuribulum, et ceroferarijs, et acolito 
crucem ferente, omnibus albis indutis, et ad altare in medio presbiterij 
conuersis, in capa serica ad gradum chori faciat aquam benedictam, et 
puer qui ad aquam scribitur in tabula, in superpellicio ei subministrat 
tenendo sal et aquam quam benedicit, et aquam benedictam gestando ; 


puer uero ebdomadarius lectionis ad mat. sacerdoti in libro tenendo in 
superpellicio ministret. 


De aspersione aque benedicte. 


_- benedictione, Sacerdos ipse accedat ad principale altare, et 
. ipsum circumquaque aspergat. In redeundo imprimis aspergat 
ministros sic ordinatos, incipiendo ab acolito, deinde sy gradum chori 
rediens ibidem singulos clericos ad se accedentes aspergat, incipiens 
amaioribus. Episcopus tamen si presens fuerit ad eum aspersio cleri- 
corum pertinet. Post aspersionem clericorum laicos in presbiterio 
hine inde stantes sacerdos aspergat. Peracta aspersione [redeat] 
sacerdos ad gradum chori et ibi cum oracione ver, Ticat, [ete.], 
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De ordine processionis eadem dominica. 
is itaque peractis eat processio hoc ordine. Precedat aqua. 
Deinde ceteri iuxta predictum ordinem sequantur. Deinde 
oe et illi de secunda forma iuxta ordinem quo disponuntur in choro, 
teliqui de superiori gradu eo ordine quo disponuntur in capitulo habitu 
non mutato. Episcopus tamen, si presens fuerit, mitram gerat et 
baculum, et exeat processio per ostium presbiterij septentrionale, et 
eat circa presbiterium. Sacerdos in eundo singula altaria aspergat. 
Deinde in australi latere ipsius ecclesig per fontes uenientes, procedant 
ante cracem, et ibi faciant stationem. Sacerdote cum suis ministris 
predictis in medio suo ordine stante, ita quod puer deferens aquam, et 
acolitus stent ad gradus ante crucem. Deinde precibus consuetis 
dictis chorum intrent, et sacerdos ad gradum chori dicat versiculum et 
orationem, Dein eat cum suis ministris ad cimiterium canonicorum 
aspergendo orando pro defunctis. 


Adaptatio processionis huius dominice in ceteris dominicis, cum 
earum exceptionibus. | 
H* modus et ordo processionis. seruatur generaliter omnibus domi- 
i nicis diebus per annum 
nicis tamen a lxx* usque ad dicetur ver. post ant. dominicaatzxa us- 
in ipsa statione ad gradum ante crucem a duobusclericis %* “4 #™ 
de ijt forma ad populum conuersis habitu non mutato. Similiter a 


dominica post oct. pasche usque ad proximam domi- 
nicam ante ascensionem dicitur versus a duobus de 
ij* forma in In ipsa uero dominica 
ante ascensionem dicitur a tribus de gradu 
in superpellicijs in pulpito. Preterea in dominica pal- 
marum processioni sunt quedam specialiter annexa : sc. 


Processio ab oct. 
pasche usquead do- 
minicam ante as- 
censionem domini. 


Processio in domi- 
nica pabnarum. 


quod aqua benediciturextra chorum sicut quolibet festo duplici quod con- 
tigit diedominica. Et tercia cantata aspergitur. Deinde penedictio forum 


fit benedictio florum et frondium, et dum distribuuntur 


et frondium. 


rami benedicti, preparetur feretrum cum reliquiis a quo corpus domini 


in pixide dependeat, et ad locum stationis a duobus 
clericis de secunda forma non tamen processionem 
sequendo, sed in locum prime stationis* obuiam ueni- 
endo habita non mutato deferatur, lumine in lanterna 
precedente. Et sic eat processio precentore incipiente 
a. et excellentiore sacerdote [ex]sequente officium 
processionis uexillis precedentibus imprimis circa claus- 


trum, et ita exeant per portam cimiterij canonicorum usque ad locum 


prime stationis que fit in extrema parte orientali cyme- 
terii laicorum ubi imprimis legitur euangelium ab i 

diacono induto ad processionem. Deinde clerici habitu 
non mutato conuersi ad populum ante reliquias versus 
cantent. Post singulos versus executor officij incipiat 
a, conuersus ad reliquias quam prosequatur chorus cum 


Mle fiat prima ots 
Evangelium legi- 


tur a diacono. 


Enres venit iii. cle- 
rici ante reliquias. 


* On the upper margin are the following words in rubric, “ | Adhue processio 


dominice palmarum,” 
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‘ genuflexione. Ab ipso quoque executore primo cum choro fiat genu- 
flexio. Deinde eat processio ad locum secunde sta- je. statin. 
tionis precentore incipiente a. fit autem secunda statio wij, peri Gloria 
ante ostium ubi pueri cantent Gloria laus. Peracta “™- 
hac statione eat processio ad locum tercie stationis que ii statio. 
fieri solet ante aliud ostium ipsius ecclesie, ex eodem latere vbi tres 
sacerdotes in ipso ostio habitu non mutato conuersi ad vaus autem. 
populum dicant ver. Hiis peractis eat processio ad in- 
ostium occidentale et ibi intrent sub capsula reliquiarum trent. 
ex transuerso ostij eleuata, et fiat statio ante crucem, et in ipsa statione 
executor officij incipiat a. cruce iam discooperta et res- ave rez. 
pondeat chorus cum genuflexione et sic incipiat sacerdos a. ter singulis 
uicibus nocem exaltando vna cum choro genuflexionem faciendo. Et 
terciam inceptionem chorus eandem a, in ipsa statione totam per- 
sequatur, Qva finita intrent chorum cruce etiam super gyre» super mag- 
principale altare discooperta. Et sic maneat tota die su ditate disce- 
discooperta. 


Modus processionis in die natalis domini. 

n die natalis domini dicta tercia eat processio circa claustrum cum 
I tribus acolitis tres cruces deferentibus, et duobus turribulis. 
_ Deinde predicto modo procedant, tribus de superiori gradu prosam in 

.eundo cantantibus in medio precedentibus que in ipsa statione ante 
crucem ab eidem [ste] terminetur. Cetera omnia ut prenotatum est, 
(To be continued.) 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511, 
(Continued from page 40.) 
EccLEsIA DE KENNYNGTON vel KENYNGTON. 


696. Compertum est. That Richard Ricards is a man of evil rule 
and malicious ; also his company that he resorteth unto ; 
insomuch that they were purposed to have slain the Vicar 
if he had come there where they were. And this was 
spoken by him and his company, and he would have done 
it because the Vicar would not hold with him in his lewd- 


ness. 


697. Item. That the said Richard haunteth suspiciously the 
house of Thomas Hawters, and would have gone away 
with the said Thomas wife over the sea. 


698. Item. He hath slain a man in the said Thomas house. 


699. Item. The said Richard hath bet the said Thomas in his 
own house. 


4 
4 
gid 


700. Jtem.,'That,the said Richard, and Elizabeth May .wife to 
... Robert May, keep no good rule insomuch that it is sus- 
pected he hath a child by her in her husband’s absence. 


701. Item. The said Richard hath had ii. children with ii. sisters, 
daughters of Robert Ilkok, Elizabeth and Margery, that 
they confessed both. 


702. Item. The said Richard and Alice Title, his gossip, live 
suspiciously together daily. 


703. Item. The said Richard and Agnes Attwell were Aa sty 
together suspiciously, and so continue. 


704. Item. The wife of William Christoffer had tills ravished 
by the said Richard, if one of her neighbours had not come 
into the shop. | 


705. Item. The said Richard is greatly charged with wife ey 


children, and yet is a great spender at alehouses and 
taverns ; where this money is gotten no man may tenes 
for he hath no rents nor doth no bodily labour. 


706, Item. That he was wont wrongfully to accuse the honest 
men of the parish of treason, and was a great slanderer of 
them also; and now he beginneth the same because they 
come to Charyng at my Lord’s commandment. 


707. Item. That Thomas Fuller resorteth to his gossip’s house 
ix. or X. years suspiciously and was commanded and sworn 
the contrary afore thofficial. Also he is one of the said 
Richard’s companions, and keepeth company and riot in 
spending, and hath no good, nor of no substance. 


708. Item. That Robert May, Elizabeth May, and Richard 
Richards, are common slanderers of their neighbours, and 
backbiters ; insomuch that they brought up of the Vicar a 
grievous and ungoodly diffamation of the which he was not 
fawty. 

709, Item. That the said Richard is and hath been of that con- 
dition ever, that he would not by his will suffer any priest to 
serve amongst them ; he is so infest against priests, that he 


is ever talking of them and ready to say the worst against 
them -andjtheir_ order. 


710. Item. That Thomas Monson M. Mais Clerk, and Elizabeth 
the wife of Robert May, live suspiciously insomuch that in 
a barn she provoked the young man; and said, clipping 
him about the middle, “Do now with me what ye will.” 


711. Item. That the said Richard suspiciously liveth with a 
mys at Wellis. 
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712; Item: 'That the said: Richard would have ravished the wife 
had not been. 


713: Item. 'That the said Richard oweth to the said otiaibh for 


peat a. his daughter in the chapel of St. Nicholas Vi.s. 
viii 


714. Ttem. That John Netter of Crambroke oweth to the said 
church i marks. 


715. Item. That Thomas Ambrose of the same parish cometh 


tie pot to his parish [sic] at Easter, as a Christen man ought 
do. 


716. Item. That the foresaid Thomas Fuller forsaketh the church 

_ at the time of preaching, and sitteth in the church porch 

talking, and reasoning the words of the Dreechans inordi- 
nately at all houses. 


717. Item. That Robert May, Thomas Monson, and John Pend, 

assaulted the Vicar and drove him into the said parish 
churchyard so that for them the Vicar durst not keep his 
vicarage nor his cure. 


718. Item. That Thomas Fuller, Richard Ricards, and Robert 

| May, keep evil rule at the alehouse; and the said Robert 
‘May raileth against preachers saying they will roast eggs 
cum statuis sanctorum. 


719. Item. That the said Richard Ricards and his company 
rebuketh such as helpeth the Vicar to sing mass; in- 
somuch at oftentimes he would have said mass when he 
could get none to help him and all by his sugges- 
tion. 


720. Item. He will not suffer the Vicar to use the churchyard 
as he was wont to do. 


721. Item. That Robert May said it was as good to roast meat 


with the images of the Church as with ring te wood ; all i is 
one thing. 


722, Item. When holy water and holy breads is given he goeth 


_, out of the church. 


723, Item. That M. John May hath broken an obit that hath 
been used long season, for the which he hath ii. kine to 
farm to observe the said obit. He is also one that main- 
_ taineth his son against the vicar. 


Vou. XXXI.—February, 1847. 
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724, Item. That the will of Thomas Colt is not proved, yet his 


brother Robert Colt taketh upon him as executor, and 
spendeth the goods of the said Thomas and doth not pay 
his debts, nor hath no letter of administration. 


725. Item. Thomas Ambrose was not confessed nor houseled in 


his parish church the last Easter nor it is not known where 
he had theym. 


e Acta relating to this parish are so involved between them- 
selves and with regard to the Comperia, that it is thought-best to 
give each in the order in which they stand in the register. 

On the 10th of March Richard Ricards appeared, and the 
articles against him having been publicly read he denied them all 
and singular. The Commissary assigned him the Tuesday after 
Corpus Christi day to clear himself with six honest mep of his 
neighbours. The said Richard stated that he was engaged to go 
beyond sea to the war with master Edward Poynyngs. The 
Commissary enjoined him on his return to appear before the 
Lord Archbishop and hear his will. 

On the same day Robert May, John Pende, Thomas Ambrose, 
Thomas Fuller, and Elizabeth May appeared and severally de- 
nied the articles objected to them. ‘The Commissary assigned 
them the Tuesday after Corpus Christi day to clear themselves 
severally guinta manu. On which day they appeared, and having, 
with the assigned number lawfully cleared themselves, &c. (sic.) 

On the same day John Nettar yh hap and acknowledged the 
debt. The Commissary enjoined him to pay it before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication, 

On the same day John May appeared. The Commissary 
enjoined him to keep the obit in the said church, for which he 
had the two cows, according to the will of the testator, 

scp? Churchwardens reported that Thomas Monson had 

e off. 
Robert Colte said that he held his brother's goods by the autho- 
rity of the Official, before whom he had accounted for them. 
as Ambrose said that he had received the eucharist at the 
ing Easter, in the church of Assheford; and that he sought 
a licence from the vicar, who refused it. ] 


Ecciesia DE TENTERDEN. 


726. Compertum est. That Aleyn Bleckynden came before “the 


Official and sware upon a book for a testament that should 
have been proved that it was the true last will and whole 
will of one [blank] dead ; and after that, came with another, 
and testified the same, the which was not true. 


[ Alanus Blachinden appeared, and stated that he had never to 
his knowledge sworn to the truth of two wills made by one man. 


And so upon his oath the Commissary dismissed him. 
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727. Item. That James Godard withdraweth from the/ church 
xx.l. the which Thomasyn Piers bequeathed. 


He appeared and denied the debt. The Commissary assigned 
to the Shischwisdion the Tuesday after Corpus Christi dan, for 
proof. On which day the Churchwardens appeared and said 
that they did not as yet know where to find the will, and that 
they had no proof but that; and that they believed it to bein the 
hands of one John Netter. The Commissary decreed that the 

‘said John should be summoned for the ‘Tuesday next after St. 
John the Baptist’s Day. On which day he appeared, and the 
Commissary enjoined him to appear on the Tuesday next alter 
the Feast of St. James the Apostle, to exhibit the will of the said 
‘'homasyne Piers, and either to accept or refuse the executor- 
ship. On which day he appeared and exhibited the will, and 
took on him the execution, And the Commissary enjoined him 
to pay the legacy to the Churchwardens before the next 
Christmas, unless the Churchwardens and parishioners should 
give him more time, under pain of excommunication. ] 


728. Item. That William Gervays withdraweth liii.s. iiii.d. of a 
oe of land bequeathed to the said church by William 


iers. 


[William Gervaise appeared, and stated that he and the 
Churchwardens were in treaty for the paymentof the sum. ‘The 
Commissary enjoined him to pay the liiis, iv.d. to the Church- 
wardens before Michaelmas next, or to compound with them, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


729. Item. There is in the hands of John Clerk and John Netter 
executors to Thomasyne Piers, for a priest to sing divine 
service in the said church by half an year, iii.d. vis. viiid. 


[The Commissary enjoined the said John Nettar to provide a 
chaplain to celebrate in the said church for the soul of Thomasine 
Piers for half a year ; and that he should begin the service on the 
Feast of the Assumption next, under pain of excommunication. | 


730. Item. There is many other sums of money bequeathed. by 
the same Thomasyne as may appear more plainly by her 
will in the hands of John Netter, that is to say, xiiLs, itii.d. 


[The said John was enjoined to pay the said Churchwardens 
all the other legacies of the said ‘Thomasine, and especially the 


xiii.s. iv.d. before Michaelmas, under pain of excommunication.] . 


731. Item. That Johane Henley bequeathed iii. vi.s, viiid. the 
which is in the hands of Edward Horden. 


[ He appeared and denied that he was bound to pay the legacy. 
n2 
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The Commissary enjoined him to pay the Churchwardens the 
legacy before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excom- 
munication, forasmuch as the Official of the Archbishop had given 
definitive sentence against him for the withdrawal of that legacy 
at the instance of the Churchwardens, &c. | 


732. Item. That John Blechenden bequeathed to the said 


church, that Bartholomew Foughill keepeth in his hands, 
x1.s. 


[Bartholomew Fowle appeared and said he owed the church 
xl.s, as a legacy of John Blachynden, and was prepared to pay 
it. The Commissary enjoined him to do so whenever the 


Churchwardens should require it, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


733. Item. The executors of John William bequeathed to the 
said church ]xvi.s. viii.d. 


to Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the executors of 
John Williams had come to agreement with them. | 


734. Item. There is in the hands of Jamys Godard and William 
Hampton executors to John Duncham, for a priest to sing 
divine service by the space of a quarter of an year, 
lili.d. 

[ These executors of John Dunkham appeared, and the Com- 
missary enjoined them to provide a chaplain to celebrate for the 


soul of the testator, for a quarter of a year; the service to begin 


from St. John the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


735. Item. There is in the hands of John Hodges executor of 
the Testament of William Tobill, for a priest to sing divine 
service by the space of half a year, iii./. vi.s. viii.d. 


(John Hodge appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to 
provide a fit cha fain before the Feast of the Nativity next, to 
celebrate in the church during half a year, for the soul of William 

. Tobyll, under pain of excommunication, ] 


736. Item. That Alice Raynolds was detected of heresy, and 
remaineth unexamined. 


[The Commissary remitted Alice Reynold to the Archbishop. ] 


737. Item. That Kateryn Carder was detected of heresy and 
not examined. 


[The same, | 
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738. Item. There is buried in the churchyard of Tenterden one 
Agnes Roch, which was commonly known an heretic. 


- [The same as to Agnes Roche. ] 


739. Item. John Frank, with divers other evil disposed persons, 
| use in the time of divine service to be in the churchyard, 
. communing and talking, and many other use to sit still in 
| the church at procession time. 


[John lranke appeared, and denied the article; but acknow- 
) ledged that he sometimes walked in the churchyard in service 

time, and sometimes between matins and high mass, but not as a 
habit. The Commissary enjoined him to be in the church in the 


time of divine service, sadend. vel ambuland. under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


740. Item. John Sorell of ‘Tenterden keepeth not his service in 
his parish church. 


[ He appeared, and was enjoined to keep his church on Sundays 
aud holydays unless prevented by some reasonable cause, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


741. Item. William Hornest took not his rights this ii. years. 


terden had refused to give him the eucharist for two years past : 
and on that account he went to Rye, and received it there. The 
Commissary enjoined him to appear on the Tuesday next after 
the Sunday in albis to exhibit a certjficate of his having re- 
ceived the eucharist. On which day he did so, and was dis- 
missed. 


| | [William Holnest appeared, and said that the vicar of Ten- 


742, Item. James Godard took not his rights one year. 


! [He appeared, and exhibited a certificate of his having re- 
| ceived the Eucharist at the preceding Easter at Rye, and said 
} that he was licensed by the vicar of ‘Tenterden ; and thereupon 
; the Commissary dismissed him.] 
743. Item. Alice, the wife of Thomas Sharpe, took not her rights 
by the space of ii. years. 


[She appeared, and stated that she had received the Eucharist 
at the preceding Kaster in the church of Halden, and at the 
Kaster preceding at Rye, having cach year been licensed by the 
vicar. Being asked why she did not live with her husband, she 
said she was willing to do so if her husband would receive her. 
The Commissary admonished her to live with her husband in 
future, under pain of excommunication. ] 
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744. Item. William Forten took not his rights by viii. years. 


e Churchwardens appeared, and said that William Forton 
had left the parish, and they knew not where he was gone, be- 
cause, as was said, none of his neighbours had any knowledge of 
his departure. } 


745. Item. Bride Fermer and Kateryn Mannyng are vicious and 
suspect women of their bodies. 


[ Bride Fermor and Kateryn Mannyng appeared, and severally 
denied the charge, and said it was made out of malice. The Com- 
missary enjoined them, and each of them, to live honestly, and 


avoid the company of suspected men in future, under pain of ex- 
communication. } 


EccLesiaA DE ROLLYNDEN vel RoLVENDEN. 


746. Compertumest. That one John Baylis’ wife, on Relic Sun- 
day, went on pilgrimage to the relics; and when she came 
home, he asked her where she had been, and she answered 
at pilgrimage at the relics, for the parson declared and said, 
for every foot that a man or a woman set to the relics-ward, 
he shall have great pardon. The said John answered and 
said, “He said so because he will have folks money.” 
“ Nay, for the parson said,” she said, “ that when the church 6 
was brennyd, the silk with the relics closed, and the fire 
had no power on them.” ‘Then the said John said, “ When 
I shall see them before me put between ii. faggots brenning, 
and they not perished, then will I believe that they been 
holy relics. Robert Tipp, his servant, being present. 


[John Bayly appeared, and denied that he had used such lan- 
guage. The Commissary assigned him the Wednesday after the 
Sunday in the Passion of our Lord to clear himself quaria manu. 
On which day the said John appeared, not personally, but by a 3 
messenger, and the Commissary, for certain causes him moving, y 

_ adjourned his purgation to the Wednesday next after Sunday in 
albis. On which day he appeared personally, with the number 


assigned to him, and having lawfully cleared himself, was dis- 
missed. 


Ecciesta DE BovGcuton MALaArD vel Bocton MALERBE. 


747. Compertum est. That Clary Stonnot oweth to the church, 
for the bequest of John Stannot her husband, iiii. nobles. 


[ William Cheseman appeared, and stated that he was bound : 
to pay xxvi.s. viii.d. for lands purchased of John Stonnott, and ! 
prayed that a term might be assigned him for the payment of the 5 
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same. The Commissary enjoined him to pay it by equal instal- 
ments at Midsummer and Michaelmas, under pain of excommu- 
‘nication. | 


748. Item. There is withdrawn 14d. yearly of the lands of 
Thomas Humfrey. 


[Thomas Humfrey appeared, and denied that he owned the 
lands out of which the claim arose. He acknowledged that he 
and his father before him had owned it, but said that during that 
time they had duly paid the 1}d. He further stated, that the 
land had been bought by one William Sednor, of the diocese of 
Chichester. As he was living out of the diocese, the Commissary 
remitted the matter to the’ Lord Archbishop. ] 


749. Item. Nicholas Pembolle, of the parish of Hegerton, is 


asked in the church with Isabel Dunbire, the which is within 
the degrees of marriage. | 


[ Nicholas Pemyll appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him 
not to procure the solemnization of matrimony between himself 
and Isabella Dunbury, until he had obtained a sufficient dispen- 
sation, under pain of the law.] 


EccLesIA DE BoKTON MALAHARBE. 


750. Compertum est. That one Mower of Hedcorne hath pre- 
sumed to marry with the widow of one Latter, whom to be 
dead it is not knowen. The which woman also, it is said, 
hath made a precontract with one the son of Clerk. 


{ William Mower appeared, and exhibited a certificate of the 
death of his wife’s late husband ; and the Commissary dismissed 
him, 


EccLEsIA DE ASSHETISFORDE vel ESSHETESFORD. 


751. Compertum est. That the mansion of the vicarage is de- 
cayed, and is like to fall down. 


[Master Edward Mongeham, the vicar, appeared by Sir 
Richard Woodde, his proctor; whom the Commissary enjoined 
to do the necessary repairs before the Feast of the Assumption, 
unless he should obtain longer time of the Archbishop, under pain 
of sequestration. ] 


752, Item. One Gerdissh May, of Mersham, withdraweth xxx. 
acres lands, called Heberds lands, xl.s. by year, the which 
was wont in old time to remain to the church. 


[Gervase May of the parish of Mershe appeared, and stated 
that the said lands had been left to the church under a condition 
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to be annually fulfilled, as was to be seen by the will; and that 


753. 


754. 


755. 


756. 


757. 


condition not being fulfilled, he entered on the lands by right of 
inheritance, as he was authorized to do; and that he was pre- 


pared to defend his title at common law; to which the Commis- 
sary remitted him. ] 


Item, That Richard Ely keepeth a suspect woman in his 


house ; and his wife is oftentimes, and for the most part, 
at London. 


He appeared, and denied that he had any suspect woman in 
nitbomse He had had a maid-servant, who was then married 
and living with her husband. The Commissary enjoined him to 


avoid her company, except in public places, under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


EccLesiIaA DE CRAMBROKE vel CAMBROOKE. 


Compertum est. That Simond Lynch bequeathed to the 


reparation of the steeple x. marks, the which William 
Lynch withholdeth these three years. 


[William Lynch appeared, and acknowledged the debt; and 
the Commissary enjoined him to pay it before St. John the 
Baptist’s day, provided the work towards which it was left was 
then begun, under pain of excommunication. ] 


Item. That Maister Vicar is not resident upon his vicarage 
oftentimes. 


[ Not noticed in the acta. } 


Item. That Richard Bolton bequeathed first a noble to be 
buried in the church of Crambroke. Also v. marks to the 
reparations of the same church. 


Item. x. marks to a priest to sing for him by the space of 
an year. Also iii.s. iii.d. to certain lights in the said church 


of the which em Portrif witholdeth xl. marks of the 
said Richards goods, | 


Laaaes Portreve appeared, and stated that he was not Richard 
Bolton’s executor, and therefore owed nothing on his account. 
That if it could be proved that he had owed the said Richard 


anything, he would pay it. The Commissary remitted this mat- 
ter to the Lord Archbishop. ] 


758. Item. That John Robert bequeathed to the said church all 


his rents, lands and mills that he purchased to [sic] Thomas 
Bewchynden ; and all Podislands to be mortified to a 
chauntery priest that should sing mass daily for him and 
all Christen souls, of the value of x. marks; the which 
Walter Roberts the son of the said John will not fulfil. 
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759. Item. The said John Robert bequeathed to one Rauf Ben 


certain lands to him and his heirs for evermore to find a 
lamp brenning before the sacrament day and night, the 


' which is not observed. 


760. Item. John Robert bequeathed for vii. poor men at Cram- 


761. 


broke certain houses and grounds to their sustentation ; 


every poor man to have yearly xiiis. iiiid. the which 
Walter Robert will not fulfil. 


[Walter Robert appeared by William Fynche, who alleged 
that the said Walter was ill and in his name prayed copies of 
the Articles, and undertook to exhibit the answer of the said 
Walter on the Wednesday next after the Sunday in the Passion 
of our Lord. On which day he exhibited the same in writing ; 
and the Commissary for certain causes remitted all matters con- 


cerning the said Walter Robert to the examination of the Lord 
Archbishop. ] 


Item. That Bamford’s widow useth ill rule. Ely Coper’s 


wife cometh not to church, nor taketh not her housel at 
Easter. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that they had both 
gone away. | 


762. Item. Agnes Cobb bequeathed to the said church an Altar- 


763. 


cloth to the Altar of Saint Kateryn in the said church, the 
which William Tutt will not pay. 


Item. John Cobb bequeathed v. marks for a priest to sing 
for him whereof a quarter is unserved. 


[William Tutte appeared and stated that the goods of .Agnes 
Cobb hasnot come into his possession because William Morlen exe- 
cutor of John Cobb her late husband, immediately after her death 
had all the things that were in her house. ‘TheCommissary admo- 
nished the Apparitor of the Deanery to cite the said William Mor- 
leyn to appear on the Tuesday next after the Sunday in albis, On 
which day he appeared and stated that he had fully administered 

all the goods of John Cobb which bad come to his hands. The 
Commissary enjoined him to appear on the Tuesday after the 
Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross to give an account of 
his administration of those goods. On which day he did not — 
appear ; and the Commissary decreed that he should be suspended 
from entrance into the Church, On the xiii of May he ap 
and prayed absolution, and exhibited an account; but forasmuch 
as it was imperfect the Commissary enjoined him to settle with 
the Churchwardens for the legacy of Alice Cobb before thé Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication.] - 


764. Item. The wife of John Handkoks wife [sic] bequeathed 
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765. 


766. 


767, 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ii. nobles to the church aforesaid for a chest to lay in the 
copes, the which Thomas Taylour will not pay. 


_ [Thomas Taylour appeared and denied that he was the exe- 

cutor of Lora Hancokke or owed her money. He stated that 
his father, who was so old that he could not appear, was executor, 

with one Stephen Atkyn. But he offered himself to swear (ob- 

lulit se jurare in animam patris sui) and the Commissary having 

accepted his oath, he swore that no goods of the said Lora had 

come to his hands nor remained in those of his father. And so 

the Commissary dismissed him. ] 


Item. There is one called Margery Popley, that is gone 
from her husband, that is of ill conversation, and seldom 
wont to come to the church. 


[The Churchwardens stated that she was dead. ] 


Ecclesia DE HAULDEN vel HALDEN. 


Compertum est. ‘That John Browne bequeathed xl.s., which 
is withdrawn by Henry Scott of Halden, for he hath the 
lands that was assigned for the payment of it. 


{Henry Scotte acknowledged that he had bought the lands and 
was bound to make payment to the executors. ‘The Commissary 
enjoined him to make the next i hnwye to them in the presence 
of the Churchwardens, and to deliver to them xl.s. under pain of 
excommunication, ] 


Item. That Thomas Fowle withdraweth a penny of rent 
by year of the lands called Southborne, by the space of 
XXX. years. 


[ He appeared and denied that he detained the penny on ac- 
count of Southeburn ; but said that if the Churchwardens and 
parishioners could prove it he would pay. The Commissary as- 
signed them the Tuesday after Corpus Christi day for proof. On 
which day they did not appear, and so, &c. (sic.)] 


768. Item. Stephen Dregges and Richard Peryn withholdeth 


ii.d, by year of rent called Benettslond. 


[Stephen Breggs and Richard Peryn appeared, and the Com- 
missary enjoined them to make the annual payment for Benettis- 
londs under pain of excommunication. | 


769. Item. That Richard Athope was commanded for breaking 


of the glass window to pay vi.s, vili.d. to amends. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Richard a Thorpe had come 
to an agreement with them. | 


( To be continued, ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Sir,—As it seems to be admitted on all sides that the language of the 
Apocalypse is partly literal and partly figurative, the question of real 
importance would appear to be what rule or rules we ought to follow 
in discriminating between literal expressions and language which is 
figurative ; a question, the practical solution of which can alone pre- 
serve us from the opposite extravagances of metaphors transformed, 
by being literally understood, into monstrosities; or, on the other 
hand, of simple and intelligible language, perverted into nonsense or 
bombast. On this subject, Dr. ‘Todd presents us with the following 
rule :— Unless,” he says, p. 170, “it can be shown that the literal 
interpretation is inconsistent with religion or with reason, or with some 
text of Scripture, we are bound, I conceive, to receive the sacred pro- 
phecies of God in their plain and literal sense,” a sentiment, in which, 
according to one construction of it, nobody, 1 suppose, would have 
any indisposition to concur. For who denies that “ the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,” and, indeed, all other books, ought to be taken “in their plain 
and literal sense,” when there exists no reason to the contrary ? What 
assistance, however, is to be obtained from such a rule as this, for who 
ever adopted a symbolical interpretation for which he did not suppose 
he had a reason ? And ifthe meaning of Dr. Todd be that the language 
of the Scriptures ought to be considered to be literal in all instances in 
which the literal interpretation is not irrational abstractedly, and apart 
from any special consideration of the meaning and connexion of the 
passage, the effect of his rule, so understood, would be to show that 
when our Divine Lord said, “ Destroy this temple, and.in three days I 
will raise it up,” the Jews who heard him were obliged to understand 
him to be speaking of the stones and timbers of the Jewish temple ; it 
would be to show that when Jehovah promises, “I will plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, the myrtle, and the oil tree” — 
he is simply to be understood as announcing his design of making a 
plantation of trees where none previously had existed. This rule 
then, I think, must be regarded as being either nugatory or erroneous, 
though, conversely, it is no unimportant principle to bear in mind that 
wherever the literal interpretation would be inconsistent with religion, 
reason, or any text of Scripture, there the language ought to be con- 
cluded to be figurative. But, then, quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? who 
will tell us when the literal interpretation is contrary to reason, espe- 
cially considering what very extraordinary things are about, it seems, 
to make their appearance on this earth of ours; as, for instance, 
locusts, which shall be at the same time evil spirits, which evil spirits, . 
again, will have crowns of gold, or like gold, upon their heads, will have 
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faces of men and hair as women, resembling, at the same time, horses 
prepared for battle, armed with an iron breastplate, and having a tail 
like a scorpion’s? Taking this asa specimen of a literal interpretation 
which is “ not inconsistent with reason,”’ I think it must be admitted to 
be difficult, at least, to say what it is. ‘The rule, then, that I should 
propose, in preference, would be this :—That the language is to be con- 
sidered to be figurative when a literal interpretation would introduce 
an idea foreign and repugnant to the class of associations connected with 
the subject of discourse; and literal, when, on the contrary, convey- 
ing an idea which makes a part of those associations, Thus the bowl 
of Mars is a metaphorical expression for his shield—the shield of 
Bacchus, a metaphorical expression for his bowl. Thus when Milton 
says in Lycidas— 

“ Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime ; 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 
With the exception of a classical in substitution for an English name, 
we understand the expressions to be literal; but when he says— 


“ We fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill,” &c., 


we are sensible here that the phraseology is figurative, because we 
know that neither Milton nor his friend were literally shepherds. 
We act even, toa certain limited extent, on the same common-sense 
principle in interpreting the Apocalypse. We none of us, for instance, 
fancy God and Jesus, heaven in some instances, or earth in others, to 
be figures, and none of us take the altar, censer, and incense, &c., of 
¢. viii. for anything but asymbolical expression for a spiritual interces- 
sion. Here, then, I conceive, is the true principle of discrimination be- 
tween the literal and symbolical language of the Book of the Apoca- 
lypse. ‘The language is literal, when suggesting an idea belonging to the 
class of associations connécted with the subject of discourse ; it is figu- 
rative, when in the literal use of it, conveying an idea exterior, and thus 
repugnant to these associations, Thus, all that language in the Reve- 
lations, which, literally understood, would suppose that the ceremonial 
law was stillin operation, or that things or persons that have passed 
away, existed still, is necessarily to be considered to be figurative; while 
those expressions, on the contrary, which stand for the actual recognised 
realities of the present dispensation, are as necessarily considered to be 
literal, ‘Thus, again, the language is to be looked upon as being figu- 
rative when it connects sensible or secular ideas with persons or 
things spiritual and heavenly; and, on the other hand, is to be consi- 
dered to be literal as often as it is directly declaratory of spiritual 
realities, such as heaven or hell, life or death, judgment or reward. 
‘Thus, when there is reason to suppose that the thing designed is moral, 
and the language used conveys a physical or material idea, there the 
expression must be concluded to be figurative; and, in general, as 
often as the idea intended belongs to one region of existence, and the 
idea expressed to a different one, then, though there should be nothing 
in this last abstractedly irrational, still the expression must be regarded 
as symbolical. It is sufficient that the language, literally taken, would 


be inappropriate, to give us a title to conclude that it is metaphorical. 
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In the sentiment that the Apocalypse is not a book * peculiarly full 
of symbols,”’ I should think that fovr persons, not mir in the web 
of system, would be disposed to concur. The point, however, is one 
which it is not necessary to dispute; for, whatever may be the actual | 
proportion which its symbolical bear to its literal expressions, the prac- 
tical question will be still, in each particular instance, whether that 
language is literal or whether it is figurative; and I know, myself, no 
means of deciding a question of this kind when it arises, but that afs 
forded by the principle of discrimination which I have here imper- 
fectly endeavoured to point out. It is impossible to illustrate and 
apply this principle, to any great extent, on the present occasion. I 
will confine myself to two cases sufficiently illustrative, I believe, of its 
application and importance. In accordance with it—I. The Twelve — 
Tribes of Israel of chapter vii. can be no more regarded as a symbol 
than God, Jesus, the Churches, the Devil, &c., can be looked upon as 
being symbols ; the 144,000, on the contrary, can no more be taken 
as a community of literal Jews, than “ the altar,” “ the censer,” “the 
incense”’ of ch. viii, can be taken as a literal altar, a literal censer, and 
literal incense. For, Ist, The Twelve Tribes of Israel are as much 
realities—as much tdeas—of the existing dispensation, as God, Jesus, 
the Churches, the Devil, &c., are, and must thus, equally with them, 
be taken literally. Accordingly, a very little reflection will, I think, 
be sufficient to convince us that the integral nation of the Jews could 
never be chosen in the Book of the Apocalypse, as a symbolical ex- 
pression for the Christian church, inasmuch as the Jewish nation 
co-exists with this church, under one and the same dispensation, as a 
separate and opposed community; and how should it be, in conse- 
quence, its symbol? <The Jews, the Gentiles, and the Church of 
God,” 1 Cor. x. 32, according to the apostle, constitute the three 
distinct, contrasted divisions of mankind ; and how should one of them, 
then, symbolize another? It is true that the Jewish nation, “in- 
stantly serving God day and night,” under the Mosaic dispensation, 
in the continual round of a ceremonial worship, typified the people 
that “ pray alway ;” but, then, the Jewish nation itself was not (like 
“ the law” which “came by Moses’’) the mere creature of that typi- 
cal and shadowy dispensation. ‘The Jewish nation, accordingly, did 
not pass away, either in its national form or ecclesiastical relations, 
when the law of Moses passed away. It was not succeeded, on the 
expiration of that dispensation, like the lamb, the altar, and the priest, 
by something else which it previously had typified, and which natu- 
rally and necessarily took its place, under a dispensation of realities, 
The Jewish nation, on the contrary, was itself the great primary 
reality in relation to the dispensation of that “ grace and truth” which 
‘‘came by Jesus Christ ;’ and when its unbelief excluded it, for the 
time, from the blessing which “ pertained” to it, the nation, notwith- 
standing, remained still—remained, moreover, as the community to 
which still pertained the adoption and the glory; a‘ great fact,” 
making it impossible for its appellation to attach with either literal or 
symbolical propriety to any people but itself. The Lord Jesus might 
be the Lamb of the present dispensation, because the lamb was 
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a mere shadow, of which the Lord Jesus Christ was now the spiritual 
reality ; but the Christian church could never similarly be the Jewish 
nation of the present dispensation, because the Jewish nation had a 
substantive existence of its own, and existed still, so that supposing 
that the Christian church was now, ideally, the integral nation of the 
Jews, we should have, in this case, the ideas of two integral Jewish na- 
tions, existing at one and the same time, on the platform of one and 
the same dispensation, under contradictory conditions ; which, I should 
think, ought to be sufficient to convince us that it is a mistake to sup- 
that the Twelve Tribes of ch. vii. are a symbolical expression for 

the Christian church, and, in this case, no alternative remains but to 
rd them as an expression for that “Israel after the flesh” which 
our rule would require us to consider them as being. But, 2ndly, the 
same rule will require us to regard the 144,000, represented as re- 
served, as “the servants of God,” out of the ranks of the Twelve 
Tribes, as being not literal, but, on the contrary, symbolical and figura- 
tive Jews. For, while the Jews, as a community, are among the reali- 
ties of the existing dispensation, the Jews, on the contrary, as “ the 
servants of God,” are an idea foreign and repugnant to a dispensation 
in which “there is neither Jew nor Gentile, a dispensation during 
which “ the tabernacle of David” is “ fallen,” and God has taken “a 
ple for his name out of the Gentiles.” In compliance with our 
rule, then, if these servants of God are Jews, they are not literal, but 
symbolical and figurative Jews—they are “the Israel of God”—“ the 
people whom He fore-knew”—the “ many coming from the east and 
from the west to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God, while the children of the kingdom are cast out.” 
And why the Christian body should be thus symbolically represented 
as “a remnant saved according to the election of grace out of the 
Jewish nation,” appears, also, very evident, inasmuch as this is exactly 
what the Scriptures teach us to regard the Christian church ideally as 
being. It is a community on which “the blessing of Abraham has 
come through Jesus Christ,” an “ olive tree,”’ of which the Jews, who 
believe, are ‘the natural branches ;” the Gentiles, on the contrary, 
grafts from the stem of a wild olive tree; the Jews, “ children of the 
stock of Abraham"—the Gentiles, children raised up unto “ the same 
father,” but raised up as out of so many “ stones,” to be his children, 
‘The Gentiles made, indeed, “a part of the election” (jepog exdoync 
Clem. Rom. 1, c. 29), but the Jews “the election itself; the Gen- 
tiles a piece (#Anpwya, Rom. xi. 25, comp. Matt. ix. 16) put in to 
supply the place of the rent made by the unbelief of the great body of 
the Jewish nation, but the Jews the garment itself which was thus 
pieced. Hence, then, this symbolical representation of the church of 
the existing dispensation, as a Jewish remnant. The blessing is a 
Jewish blessing—the blessing, therefore, of “the remnant saved ac- 
cording to the election of grace out of the Jewish nation.”* From 


* | just take the opportunity to remark that the LXX rendering of “ the Sons of 
oil,” Zech. iv, 14, vee Dr. Todd points out, and which I had overlooked,) o 
viot THE MeoTHToc, is very confirmatory of the notion that the olive branches are, 
not two individual persons, but those two tribes which, at this time alone, continued 
to be fruitful branches of the Jewish olive tree. These translators evidently did 
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which it follows that the Christian church in its idea, and thus as its 
appropriate symbolical expression, is no other than that « remnant.” 
Dr. Todd, indeed, p. 118, “has not thought it necessary to adduce 
any arguments to prove that the sealed of the tribes of Israel are mem- 
bers of the Jewish nation—because “ this,” he conceives, “ is distinctly 
assertedin the prophecy.” And yet, I think that the case is one in which 
he ought not to have considered argument as thus superfluous. For it 
is no less “ distinctly asserted” that ‘‘ a crown was given” to the rider of 
the first seal, and that it is “ a woman” that travails in ch. xii.; and yet 
Dr. ‘Todd sees nothing but a symbol in each instance. It would hardly 
have been out of place, then, if Dr. Todd had told us on what prin- 
ciple he insists so peremptorily on our understanding the 144,000 to 
be literal Jews, at the same time that he allows the “ woman” and 
“the crown” to pass as symbols with ourselves. There is one thing 
unnoticed by Dr. Todd, and faintly adverted to by Mr. Elliott,* 
which appears to me to settle the identity of this 144,000, as being 
the entire body of true Christians, beyond controversy; and this is, 
that they are expressly declared to be “ the first fruits unto God and the 
Lamb,’ c. xiv. v. 4, a description utterly inappropriate and inapplicable 
to any except the entire body of true Christians. For “of his own 
will,” says the apostle (James, i. 18) “begat He us, that we should 
be a kind of first fruits of his creatures”—not, then, some limited por- 
tion even of the Jewish nation, to be converted at some future period 
—not even all true Christians, beginning only from the days of Con- 
stantine and onward—but us, the general Christian body—us con- 
verted and constituting the church of God, during the period of the 
present dispensation, and while “the lump” of the Jewish nation 
continues hitherto unbelieving and unblessed. The allusion is 
plainly to the institution, Lev. xxiii. 15, &e., “ Ye shall count unto 
you from the morrow after the Sabbath from the day that ye broaght 
the sheaf of the wave offering; seven Sabbaths shall be complete : 


not understand the expression of “ anointed” functionaries, but of branches partak- 
ing of “the root and fatness of the olive tree.” ‘Thus in the passage, Isaiah, v. 1, 
“* My beloved hath a vineyard (literally) on the horn of the Son of oil.” Our trans- 
lators have paraphrased the clause, “a very fruitful hill,” showing, I think, that 
the idea, in reality, conveyed in Zechariah, is not that of the official “janointing” of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, but that of the ecclesiastical fruitfulness which still attached 
to Benjamin and Judah. 

* Beyond the point that he does not understand the 144,000 of the entire body of 
true Christians from the days of the apostles, Mr. Elliott is not a intelligible, 
either in his text or in his note. From his text it would appear as if he regarded 
this 144,000 as a first fruits, proper speakiog, “the great ingathering of the 
millennial and better dispensation,” vol. iii. p. 271, being “the lump.” His note is 
a string of texts containing the word “ first fruits’—some meaning one thing, and 
some another—and (strangely enough!) not including the only passage, Lev. xxiii. 15, 
&e., which is really to the purpose. Professor Stuart is bolder. According to 
him, vol. ii. p. 294, “it is not necessary that the literal meaning should be pressed— 
viz., that which respects precedence in point of time.” He thinks it “ evident that 
the acceptableness of the offering is the principal idea.” What constitutes this 
144,000 a “ first fraits” is their “redemption from among men.” “ These were 
redeemed from among men—first fruits unto God and to the Lamb.” Whatever, 
therefore, is “ the principal idea,” the persons to whom it attaches are the “ redeemed 
from among men,” and these we know to be ideally “ the ‘ first fruits’ before,” as Mr. 
Elliott says, “ the great ingathering—under the millennial and better dispensation.” 
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even unto the morrow after the seventh Sabbath shall ye number 
fifty days; and ye shall offer a new meat offering unto the Lord. Ye 
shall bring out of your habitations ¢wo wave loaves of two tenth seals : 
they shall be of fine flour; they shall be baken wirn leaven; they are 
the first fruits unto the Lord.” ‘This new, leavened, Pentecostal offering 
was thus the first fruits,” that offering which represented the church 
as under the new covenant, accepted by a God “ merciful to its un- 
righteousness, aud its sins and iniquities remembering no more.”’ 
Whereas, the manifestation of God made in the festival with which 
“the acceptable year of the Lord” commenced its course of cele- 
brations, and which represented the personal work of the Lord Jesus, 
was that, on the contrary, of a God of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity, every trace of leaven being to. be banished, not only from the 
offerings, but the very habitations of the Israelites. ‘Thus the church 
of this dispensation is the “two wave loaves of fine flour, baken with 
leaven,” which are “ the first fruits unto the Lord.” ‘The Lord Jesus 
Christ himself is “the sheaf of first fruits,” Lev. xxiii. 10, of “ the 
feast of unleavened bread ;’ but the church is the leavened offering of 
the first fruits of the feast of Pentecost. Hence, then, the impossi- 
bility of understanding the 144,000 of any body of persons, different 
from, or more limited than the entire y of true Christians, from 
the period of the outpouring of the spirit on the day of Pentecost, to 
the period of that spiritual * feast of ingathering at the end of the 
‘ year,” when “all Israel shall be saved.’’ These 144,000 are “ first 
fruits unto God and to the Lamb.” How deluding a thing is system 
and hypothesis when it can bring learned, acute, and pious men to 
overlook so palpable a fact as that the persons thus described are, and 
can be no other than the entire body of true Christians, from the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem to the last saint in whose person “ the fulness 
(xAnpwpa) of the Gentiles shall come in.” 

I have not left myselfspace to show, as I intended,—II, That “ the 
Gentiles” of ch. ix. and ch, xi, must be taken literally, the ‘Temple, 
altar, and them that worship therein,” with the court which is with- 
out the temple, ch. xi., taken figuratively, on the contrary, as sym- 
bolical expressions ;—the three first for the Christian church, ideall 
considered as a Jewish remnant—the last for the tabernacle of David, 
considered as fallen down, for the visible Jewish church, for the mate- 
rial temple and city of Jerusalem, These points, however, it is the 
less necessary to illustrate, because they bear the closest analogy to 
the two which have been already noticed, and could hardly be dis- 
cussed without a repetition of much of the same reasoning. I content 
myself, accordingly, with simply noticing these, as a second exempli- 
fication of the operation of the rule for distinguishing literal and figu- 
rative language, on which I have previously insisted, and which, at 
the same time that the — of it would be fatal to many 
popular interpretations, is, 1 submit, notwithstanding, the true prin- 
ciple of discrimination, and one which, if we are sincere in our inqui- 
ries after truth ,we can never allow ourselves to disregard. 
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ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR. ELLIOTT, | 


LETTER IV. 
THE FIRST WOE. 


Sin,—I am enabled by the kindness and numismatic knowledge of 
Mr. Lewis, to comply with Mr. Elliott’s demand, and produce a coin 
on which Mars and the Horse are both represented without the in- 
scription Roma. In Millingen (Considérations, §c., p. 230) there oc- 
curs the following notice of a Coin of Cossa, a Samnite town, now 


Conza. 
“ Téte de Mars barbue” 
R, Cosa, Buste de Cheval” 
“ 5.” 
He adds : “ Les monnaies semblables, mais avec la legende Romano, 
qui se trouvent en grande nombre dans la Campinie, peuvent aussi 
avoir été passées dans cette ville.” 

Since Mr. Elliott (as I gather from Mr. Lewis's obliging communica- 
tion) desired the production of such a coin for his full conviction, I 
trust he will now allow that there is no numismatic connexion between © 
Rome and the Horse; and that, unless he has the exegetical courage 
to give up the connexion altogether, he must stand upon the general 
fitness of the bellator equus to symbolize a nation of warriors. 

The order of my own slow progress through Mr. Elliott’s Reply 
leads me to the First wor; he challenges me, indeed, to consider the 
remaining Seals, but, even if I thought the challenge reasonable, I 
could not accept it, as I have no longer an opportunity of referring to 
the Hora. 1 must also decline discussing that “ accumulation of evi- 
dence” which Mr. Elliott thinks that common sense and critical fairness 
or fitness alike require that I should notice; such as the suitableness of 
the symbol to represent an Arabian nation, “the locust, scorpion, horse, 
lion, being all zoologically Arabic,” the human features of the symbol 
“with the face as of men, the hair as of women, and what looked like 
crowns on their heads, all also answering to the bearded, moustachied, 
long-haired, turbaned Arabs,” &c. &c. Let the Arabian turbans be as 
like crowns of gold* as Mr. Elliott pleases, it is enough for me to show, 
if I can show it, that no satisfactory epoch of 150 (days=) years can 
be pointed out, during which these scorpion-locusts “ aggressively struck, 
injured, and tormented the men of Roman Christendom.” On Mr. 
Elliott's view of the structure of prophecy, such a period must be pointed 
out, or his interpretation of the symbol is overthrown. To find a 
beginning for the 150 years, he rejects a.n. 606 (the date of Mahomet’s 
conceiving the idea of preaching a new religion’), 609 (the date * of 
his first privately preaching it”), 629 (the date of “ his first irruption into 
Syria’). The two first of these dates have certainly no claim ; but 
the third seems to be the very point that no unprejudiced person 
could hesitate to fix upon, unless he preferred a.p, 622, the date of the 
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flight from Mecca (the Hegira), from which the Mahometans themselves 
date the beginning of their historical existence. And what is the date 


that Mr. Elliott adopts? a.v.612. Why? Mahomet then “ first pub- 
licly preached his new religion :” and then it was, that he first “ commis- 
sioned his Propagandists :’’ then, too, Ali, when he declared, in answer 
to the pseudo-prophet’s question, that he would be his disciple, added : 
“ Whosoever rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
break his legs, rip up his belly.’ One should have thought (1) that this 
zealous disciple was dis to exceed the powers given to the scor- 


pion-locusts, “ that they should not kill them, but that they should be tor- 
mented five months :” and (2), that a declaration of what Ali would 


do, preceding the actual invasion of any country of Christendom by 
seventeen years, was not the commencement of the aggressive striking 
foretold. But (replies Mr. Elliott to objection 2) (1) “ apostate Chris- 
tians in Arabia and along the Red Sea, suffered from the Mahometan 
fanaticism long before a. p. 629 ;” (2) Mr. Hallam, “ no incompetent or 
partial judge, thus observes ; ‘These words of Mahomet’s early and 
illustrious disciple are, as it were, a text on which the commentary 
expands into the whole Saracenic history.’ And the Modern Universal 
History says, with reference to the same epoch : ‘ from 612, Mahomet 


sought to propagate his religion with all his might.’” 


instance of what I say is provoking in Mr. Elliott’s dealing with autho- 


rities and arguments when he wants them. Mr. Hallam calls a savage 
declaration of Ali’s “a text, as it were, on which the commentar 

expands into the whole Saracenic history.” Does it follow from this, 
that the threatened persecution began at once in 612? When a course 
of historical actions is called figuratively a commentary upon a text, an 
illustration, that is, or practical working out of a principle enounced, is 
it implied that the commentary began (as a sermon does) the moment 
the text was given out? And to what does the authority of the Uni- 
versal History amount? It asserts that Mahomet began to propagate 
his religion from 612. Did the propagation of that reliyion \ead to any 
persecution of Christians before 62)? Mr. Elliott says it did, instancing 
“ apostate Christians in Arabia andalong the Red Sea,” who, he says, 
“ suffered from the Mahometan fanaticism dong (!) before a. 0. 629.” 

Let us now see what countenance Gibbon, Sismondi, &c., give to the 
notion, that the followers of Mahomet aggressively struck and tormented 
Roman (!) Christendom from a. p. 612 to a, v. 623. 

How strange it would be to find any writer who had not practised 
his pen in apocalyptic interpretation, suddenly quitting the historians 
with whom he had been filling his pages, to build an assertion upon a 
figurative expression that says too litt/e at one end and too much at an- 
other, (for 1 should have observed before, that Mr. Hallam’s “ com- 
mentary’’ on Ali’s bloody “text’’ expands into “ the whole Saracenic 
history,” whereas Mr, Elliott requires that its expansion should end at 
A. D. 762), and upon an irrelevant assertion from “the Modern Uni- 
versal History.” 

Allow me to bring Mr. Elliott back to Gibbon and Sismondi. 
When ii gave out the savage text which is so serviceable to our 
author, that embryo “ scorpion-locust’’ was “a youth in the four- 
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teenth year of his age,’’* and “ the empire he had to govern” (as;Ma- 
homet’s vizir) “ did not then extend over more than twenty followers.” + 
A. D. 613—a, D, 622. 


During these nine years, Mahomet was opposed by his tribe (the 
Koreish), but defended by his family (the family of Hashem), espe- 
cially by his uncle, 4bu Taleb, who, however, “ opposed every pos- 
sible resistance to the spread of his doctrine.”{ “The weight and 
moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of religious faction ; the 
most helpless or timid of the disciples retired to Ethiopia, and the pro- 
phet withdrew himself to various places of strength in the town and 
country.’”’§ At last Mahomet’s death was resolved upon, and he fled 
with Abubeker to Medina, | 

To talk of any “ aggressively striking” Roman Christendom during 
the ten years from 612—622, would be absurd, | 


A.D. 622632, Gibbon.) 


At Medina, Mahomet “ assumed the exercise of the regal and sacer- 
dotal office,” and his new revelations spoke in “a fiercer and more san- 
guinary tone, which proves that his former moderation was the effect of 
weakness; he was now commanded to propagate his religion by the 
sword, to destroy the monuments of idolatry, and to pursue the unbe- 
lieving nations of the earth.”|| From this time he was regarded “ not 
only as a prophet, but as a military sovereign. His religion assumed 
a different spirit ; he no longer contented himself with the arts of per- 
suasion; he assumed a tone of command,’ &c. “ The battle of 
Beder” (a.n. 623) “ was the commencement of his career of victory.’’"** 
In this their first battle, the army of “ scorpion locusts,” whose “ shapes 
were like unto horses prepared unto battle,” were so poor, that only two 
could appear on horsebuck in the field.”++ ‘The years from 623—627 
were occupied in the subjugation of the Jews in Arabia; Mecca sub- 
mitted in 629; the conquest of Arabia was completed between 629 
and 632; and then follows in Gibbon the following section—*“ First 
war of the Mahometans against the Roman empire, A.D. 629, 630 ;” 
and as to any persecution of the Christians during this period, we read 
in Gibbon: “To his Christian subjects Mahomet readily granted the 
security of their persons, the freedom of their trade, the property of their 
goods, and the toleration of their worship.” (!1) In the note it is ob- 
served, that Abulfeda himself, “ though he owns Mahomet's regard for the 
Christians, (!) only mentions peace and tribute.” So'much forthe torment- 
iny of Roman Christendom by the Saracenic locusts from 612 to 632. 

But besides the other reasons that induced Mr. Elliott to fix the 
beginning of his /ocust-woe at A.v. 612, another}¢ is mentioned with the 


* Gibbon, chap. |, (p. 874.) _ + Sismondi, vol. i. p. 295. 
t Sismondi, 296. Gibbon, p. 875. 
al Gibbon, p. 376. Sismondi, p. 297. 
Keightley’s Outlines, p. 171. Gibbon, p. 877. 


tt Indeed there is another still, which I will add in Mr. Elliott’s own words: 
“ Not to add the parallelism of the commencing date of the Scriptural period of the 
400 years of affliction (predicted to Abraham's seed) from Ishmael’s mocking lough, 


as that in which was contained the spirit and germ of the subsequent persecutions | 


of God’s Israel,”—(p. 30.) 
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utmost simplicity, as if there were nothing in it whatever to provoke 
a smile, “It is an epoch of commencement agreeing well [the italics 
are mine] with a notable epoch of termination!” I am well aware 
how this principle of apt agreement is the principle by which apocalyp- 
tic interpreters are mainly guided in their historical researches ; but to 
state plainly what implies that a good end — a bad beginning, is 
surely an amusing combination of exegetical honesty with exegetical blind- 
ness. Be it that a. p. 762 is a good time for fixing the end of our locusts’ 

ressive striking, how does it make A.D, 612 a good time from which 
to date the beginning of their “ aggressively striking, injuring, and tor- 
menting the men of Roman Christendom,” if that beginning precedes 
by ten years the time of their using, or even having, anything to strike 
with, and by éwenty a time when we find that the leader of the locust 
band entertained a regard for Christians, granting them readily both 
personal security and religious toleration ? 

I have no objection to A.p, 762, as a date “from which war was 
no longer the passion of the Saracens,” though I cannot but think the 
date of Charles Martel’s great victory, which changed the history of the 
world (Gibbon), a far better, when their conquests are considered with 
reference to Christian nations ; but since we have seen what amount 
of persecution (that of ‘‘ apostate Christians in Arabia and along the 
Red Sea”) is enough to constitute an aggressive striking and tormenting 
of Roman Christendom at the beginning, it is really amusing to see 
what is not enough at the end, Perhaps, as my pamphlet is out of 
print, you will allow me to quote myself :— 

“To get a convenient starting-point, we are to concede that the 
locusts aggressively struck and tormented Christendom seventeen years 
before any Christian nation was attacked by any swarm of these Ma- 
hometan locusts ; and to get a no less convenient ending-point, we are 
to concede, with equal complaisance, that ‘ when a swarm of 95,000 
covered the heights of Scutari, informing the Empress Irene by their 
baleful presence of the loss of her troops and provinces’—when 
Haroun-al-Raschid wrote his reply to Nicephorus ‘in characters of 
blood and fire, on the plains of Phrygia,’ and ‘the perfidious Greek 
escaped with three wounds from a field of battle overspread with forty 
thousand of his subjects ;’ and ‘the progress of desolation by sea and 
land compelled him to retract his haughty defiance ;’"——-when Crete was 
taken by them, friends and foes cut to pieces, the churches and 
mosques pillaged, and above six thousand Christians sold for slaves ;— 

when, Sicily, too, was conquered, her bishops and clergy dragged in 
chains from the altar, seventeen thousand Christian captives ‘trans- 
ported from the sack of ‘Tauroneium into African servitude,’ and the 
religion and language of the Greeks eradicated (!), and fifteen thou- 
sand boys circumcised on one day ;—when the Arabian squadrons 
attacked and pillaged a hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Cam- 
ania ;—when the fleet of Saracens presumed to enter the mouth of 
the ‘Tiber, violating, in the suburbs of Rome itself, churches which 
Goths, Vandals, and Lombards had spared ;—when, I say, the very 
historian on whom Mr. Elliott draws so largely, describes these events 
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in these words, we are to concede that the locust-plague had ceased 
long before this! The ‘ intensity of the woe,’ forsooth, not the whole 
woe itself, was symbolized by a locust-plague, that was to last for 150 
days.” 

It is in vain to hope that any slight tormenting of this kind can 
weigh down in Mr. Elliott’s Apocalyptic balance the sufferings of 
those “ apostate Christians in Arabia and the Red Sea,” (for which, by 
the way, I have searched in vain in Gibbon,) for “ Mr. Arnold omits to 
say” that the bloody invasions of Haroun-al-Raschid “ were not aggres- 
sive,” and Crete and Sicily are “ detached islands og italics are Mr. 
Elliott’s] of the Latin and the Greek empire.’ Of the 150 towns in 
Calabria and Campania, the entering the 7ider, and violating churches 
in the’neighbourhood “ of Rome itself,” Mr. Elliott says nothing that 
would lead any of his readers to a knowledge that the aggressions 
were not confined to “detached islands of the Latin and the Greek 
empire.” 

I ain, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
Lyndon, Jan, 18, 1847. T. K. ARNOLD, 


ON THE RUBRICS IN THE BURIAL SERVICE, IN ANSWER TU 
THE QUERIES OF N.B. 


Rev. Sir, —In answer to the first of N. B.’s queries, (see British 
Magazine for January, p. 66,) allow me to say, that in the case sup- 
posed, if there be a moral certainty—if it be known, that is, on com- 
petent testimony, that the child has been baptized with water, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, a certi- 
ficate of baptism ought not to be demanded. The church of England 
does not requize baptism, when performed by one not in holy orders, 
to be repeated, considering it to be valid baptism, though unlawfully 
administered, and such was the practice of the ancient church,* 

I have somewhere read, I believe in the journal of the late Bishop 
Heber, but I have it not now to refer to, that that worthy divine, in 
the case of a child dying without baptism from some unavoidable 
circumstances, though the parents were anxious that it should be 
baptized, determined that in this case the wish of the parents for 
the baptism of the child was to be considered in the judg- 
ment of charity as baptism itself, and the child allowed Christian 
burial. On the principle, perhaps, that one sick, if from any just 
impediment, whether from extremity of sickness, or from the curate 
not having warning in due time, do not receive the sacrament of 
Christ’s body and blood, yet if he truly repent, and have a lively 


* See Bingham's Antiquities, vol. ii. cap. 3, § 5, pp. 570 and 599. See also cap. 1, 
§ 20, p. 548, and his History of Lay Baptism, especial!y p. 545, § 19, where he 
justly observes, as regards this question, that nothing has more embroiled the 


— than the not distinguishing authorized baptism from that which is merely 
valid, 
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faith in Christ, he doth eat and drink the body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ profitably to his soul’s health, although he do not receive the 
sacrament with his mouth.* 

In answer to his second question, I do not conceive that a clergy- 
man has any option as to taking the corpse into the church, as the 
rubrics plainly direct that the psalms and lessons are to be read in 
the church, whither the corpse also is to be carried, and then, “ when 
they come to the grave,’ the rest of the service shall be proceeded 
with, In cases when the parties to be interred have died of some malig- 
nant or infectious fever, I have known the corpse to be conducted, first 
to the grave, and there buried, the psalms and lesson being read in 
the church afterwards, but this is only allowable in cases of infection. 
And this may perhaps help us to explain what appears to be a contra- 
diction in the iddapsike first rubric directing, that the priest and 
clerks, meeting the corpse at the entrance of the churchyard, and 
going before it, either into the church or towards the grave, as if the 
clergyman had the choice of either taking the corpse into the church, 
or conducting it to the grave. 

But on comparing this rubric with the two rubrics already referred to, 
‘after they are come into the church shall be read,”’ &c., and “ when 
they come to the grave, while the corpse,’ &c., I am led to the con- 
clusion that the first rabric was meant to meet the case of infection and 
other emergencies, while the other rubrics clearly imply that the corpse 
should be taken into the church, and refer to the general practice, 
constitute that as the general rule, the other the exception ; unless it 
be supposed, what appears to me an untecling and unnatural supposi- 
tion—that the corpse be taken to the grave in the first instance, and 
there left, while the friends and mourners went into the church to hear 
the psalms and lesson read—afterwards returning to the grave to listen 
to the remainder of the service. 

{ remain, Rev. Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Bracewell, Gisburne, 20th Jan., 1847. Tueta LANCASTRIENSIS. 


LETTERS OF SAINT BERNARD. 
(Continued from page 61.) 
EPIST. LXXIX,. 
TO ABBOT LUCAS, 


He warns him that the society of women must be avoided : and tells him what 
should be done in the case of a brother who had fallen into sin. 


1. Betoven, thou hast given us an example of rare goodness, in that 
hot only thou didst not despise the counsel of one inferior to thyself, 
but didst even thank him for it: wisely considering, not the adviser, 
but the advice. I bless God, that my presumption has thus called 


* See the Communion of the Sick, third rubric. 
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LETTERS OF ST, BERNARD. 19] 
forth thanks instead of anger; and with this proof of thy great humi- 
lity before me, I repeat with greater confidence my former admonition. 
We beseech thee, then, for the sake of that blood which was shed for 
souls, let not their danger, who were so dearly purchased, be lightly 
regarded; the great danger of the intercourse of men and women, 
which is wisely feared by those who in the school of God have long 
striven against the temptations of the devil, and from their own expe- 
rience can say with the apostle, For we are not ignorant of his devices. 
- And to teach thee not to neglect this, which is not my counsel but 

the Apostle’s, nay, rather, his clear injunction, who said, Flee fornica- 
tion,? thou hast the instance of the disgraceful fall of that very 
brother about whom thou thoughtest my poor opinion worthy to be 
sought. Concerning whom, I marvel that thou didst inquire of me at 
such a distance, when there was at hand a wise man of our order, 
and a great friend of thy house, William, abbot of St. Theodoric. At 
Preemonstratum, too, I doubt not, there are men of judgment, prudent 
and trustworthy in the deciding of doubtful matters, 

2. But since it has so pleased thee, it is for thee to consider thine 
own reasons; I will not refuse to speak. If our brother had been the 
first to avow his fault, however grave and disgraceful it were, it 
would have been proper to restore him after discipline, and not cast 
him out; and still, although the scandal of so great an evil has become 
otherwise known, it is necessary to attend to his case, but in a different 
way. For ‘orig it is not expedient that he should remain longer 
with you; lest perchance, as thou seemest not without reason to 
apprehend, thy small and newly-gathered flock be tainted by him. 
Yet to a son, however sinful, the father’s heart must not be entirel 
shut. I think, then, that it will be both a pious course for the father, 
and safe for the son, if thou seek for him a reception in one of the 
more distant of Norbert’s houses, there to do penance under a severer 
discipline, and a change, not of purpose but of place, till thou seest fit 
to recall him. For that he should come over to our order, would, 
perhaps, be inexpedient for yours, And, as for what thou wrotest, 
that he often spoke of having our promise of receiving him if he came 
with permission: this he himself denied in our presence. However, 
if either thou likest not to send him to any of those places which I 
have mentioned ; or if thou consentest, but he is unwilling; or while ye 
both consent, none is found to receive him; then either, under the 
necessity of the case, he must be sent with letters whithersoever he will 
go for the salvation of his soul, or in mercy leave must be granted to 
him to remain in his place; but not unless due care can be taken that 
no occasion will be given him of repeating or infecting others with this 
sin. Enough on this subject. , 

3. There is another matter concerning you, of which I will not 
fear to speak with my accustomed forwardness. I mean that mill, 
where the converts, who keep it, are obliged to associate with women. 
If my opinion is taken, one of three things will be done; either the 
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access of women to the mill will, in some manner or other, be en- 
tirely prevented ; or the mill will be given iv charge to some stranger, 
and not to the converts; or it will be altogether given up. 


EPIST, LXXX. 


TO GUY, ABBOT OF MOLISMA,. 


He consoles him when suffering under a grievous injury: and warns 
him that retribution must be tempered with mercy. 


God, who searcheth all our feelings, and inspireth whatever is good 
in them, knoweth how I condole with thee in this thy adversity. Yet 
again, when I consider, not through whom, but from whom, this trouble 
is sent, as much as I feel for thy present annoyance, so much do I hope 
soon to congratulate thee on returning prosperity; if only thou agree 
with me and keep a quiet mind in misfortune, with holy Job receiving 
patiently at the hand of God evil as well as good ;'! yea, with holy 
David, not so much feeling anger at these men, though they be thy 
own servants, as humbling thyself under the mighty hand of God, 
whose messengers doubtless they are.? However, as it is thy duty to 
correct them as the servants of the church committed to thy care, it 
is right that those wicked men should be punished for so audacious a 
crime, and that the damage done to the monastery be in some mea- 
sure repaired out of their substance. But that thou mayest not appear 
rather to avenge thy own injury than to punish their fault, I beg and 
earnestly advise that thou shouldest be careful rather to receive less 
than thy right, than to take from them as much as they deserve ; that 
merey may rejoice against judgment,? and God be glorified by thy 
moderation, ‘Thy son also, dear to us for thy sake and for his own, 
we warn, speaking our mind through thy mouth, not so to exceed in 
his just indignation as to forget the Lord’s precept, when he bids us, if 
one smite us on the one cheek, to turn to him the other also.‘ 


EPIST, LXXXI. 


TO GERARD, ABBOT OF PULTAVIA, 


ie He clears himself from an unjust charge. 
e . red I do not remember writing to the Count du Nivernois any charge 
- ac against thy person ; nor is it true that I did. Butif 1 have written to 
fie that prince on behalf of thy church, that I did not against thee, but 
HEE for thee ; having heard that he meant to visit you by thy own advice 
Li ee and consent, to ascertain whether those great evils which were reported 
4 of thy house were true, and by whose fault they had arisen ; and that 
+ ay if he found anything wrong, it might be set right on the spot by his 
ler care and exertion, Now if I have taken pains to confirm by exhor- 
4 : tation this just and pious design, I see not how thou art hereby wronged ; 
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for I think I did right, if from godly zeal for the Lord's house 1 gave 
counsel to him whose prudence was about to reform it. And as for 
thy charge against me, on the authority of scripture, for that 1 did not 
previously admonish thee—know that I have no complaint against 
thyself, but am endeavouring in charity to promote peace in thy church. 
However, thou wilt learn the truth more fully by bringing, as thou 
hast said, the matter before us; for which thou wilt find me here on 
any day of the present week. 


EPIST. 
TO THE ABBOT OF ST. JOHN'S OF CARNOTUM. 


He dissuades him from giving up his pastoral charge, and making a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


1, On the subject which thou hast referred to my humble judgment, 
at first I resolved not to answer thee: not that 1 doubted what to say, 
but deeming it either presumptuous or superfluous to tender counsel 
to a discreet man. But when I considered that in doubtful matters 
most, if not all, wise men lean rather on the mind of others than their 
own, and that those who easily solve any difficulties for others are 
more scrupulous and hesitating in their own, I determined to break 
my resolution ; not, as 1 think, without reason, but so as simply to set 
forth my opinion, without prejudice, to better judgments, ‘Thou didst 
signify to me, if I remember aright, through Ursus, a religious man 
and abbot of St. Denys, that thou wast minded to leave thy country, 
and the house over which God’s providence hath placed thee, and to 
go to Jerusalem, there to give up thy time to God, and live for thyself 
alone. Now it may certainly be expedient for one straining after per- 
fection to leave his country, should the Lord say unto him, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred ;' but how it can be thy duty to 
throw up the charge of the souls entrusted to thee, 1 can in no way 
see, How? Doth ease from thy burden entice thee? But charity 
seeketh not her own.? Do the delights of quiet and leisure move thee ? 
they will cost thee thy peace of soul. Gladly will I lose any spiritual 
advantage, if it cannot be had without offence ; for where offence is, 
there, assuredly, is a loss of love ; and where that is, what profit can we 
hope from our spiritual exercise? In a word, if each of us shall prefer 
his own quiet to the common good, who will be able to say—Zo me 

to live is Christ, and to die is gain ?? Where will be the Apostle’s words 

Z — None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself ;4 and—not 

a seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many ? and—that they which 
live should not henceforth live for themselves, but for Him who died 
Jor all 2 

2. But thou sayest, whence then this so great desire, if not of God ? 
Suffer me to say what I think. Stolen waters are sweet ;7 and he who 

knows the wiles of the devil cannot doubt that this sweetness, bitterer 


1 Gen. xii. 1. * Phil. i. 21. 5 1 Cor. x. 33. 
21 Cor, xiii. 5. xiv. 4 Cor. v. 15, 
rov. ix. 17. 
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than any wormwood, is poured into thy thirsting heart by an angel of 
darkness in the disguise of an angel of light. And truly who else 
could be the prompter of offences, the author of strife, the disturber 
of unity and peace, except he, the adversary of the truth, the hater 
of charity, the ancient foe of our kind, the enemy of the cross of 
Christ, the devil? He it is, by whose spite death came into the 
world, who now, too, hates the good which thou doest, and which he 
seeth ; and being a liar from the beginning, lies also now, promising 
thee better things, which he seeth not. For when could truth gainsay 
that faithful saying—Art thou bound to a wife: seek not to be loosed ?' 
When could charity advise an offence, which burneth when any are 
offended ??_—- He it is, I say, he, that most wicked one, through envy 
contrary to love, through falsehood contrary to truth, mixing unreal 
honey with real gall, holding out the doubtful as certain, inspiring 
even truth as falsehood, not to give thee what thou vainly hopest, but 
to take from thee what thou profitably hast—he walketh about, 
seeking how to take the shepherd from their sheep, who will surely 
perish and there will be none to save, and no less to expose the 
shepherd to that fearful curse— Woe unto him by whom the offence 
cometh.’ But I rely on that wisdom which thou hast from God, that 
thou wilt not be led away nor seduced by any arts of the wicked one, 
for the hope of an uncertain to give up a certain good, and choose a 
certain evil. 


EPIST, LXXXIII, 
TO SIMON, ABBOT OF 8T. NICHOLAS, 


He consoles him in persecution, and reminds him that pious endeavours do not 
always succeed. He advises the proper course to be taken with his subordinates 
by a spiritual ruler who wishes to enforce stricter discipline. 


1. Having learned, not without sympathy, from thy letters, the per- 
secution which thou sufferest for justice’ sake—although the consola- 
tion of Christ in the promise of his kingdom is sufficient for thee—still 
in faithfulness we offer thee what we have, both such comfort as we 
are able to give, and the advice which seems to us the best. For who 
could, without anxiety, see Peter stretching out his arms from the 
midst of the deep ?—who, without grief, could hear the turtle-dove of 
Christ, not singing, but moaning, as if saying, How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?* Who, I say, without weeping can see 
Christ weeping, raising even now his eyes from the deep unto the hills, 
from whence cometh his help ?> But we, to whom in thy humility 
thou lookest, we are not hills: we, too, in the valley of tears, striving 
with toilsome efforts against the craft of the opposing foe, and the vio- 
lence of worldly malice, ery out with thee—Our help is from the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth.® 

2. For all who will live godly in Christ, suffer persecution,’ so that, 

1 Cor. vii. 27. #2 Cor. xi, 29. Matt. xviii. 7. 
* Ps, cxxxvii. 4. Ps. cxxi. i. Ps, cxxi, 2. 
‘2 Tim, iii, 12, 
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_ though the pious will is never wanting, they cannot always do accord- 
ing to their good desire. For as it is the part of the impious to be 
ever striving against the pious designs of the good; so it is no re- 
proach to their piety if, by reason of the multitude of the adversaries, 
the wishes, however just and holy, of the few are not effected. So 
Aaron, against his own will, yielded to the wicked clamour and tumults 
of the people.! So Samuel, not consenting, anointed Saul for the 
same people, when undutifully they asked for a king. So David, 
when wishing to build the temple, yet for the enemy’s wars, and be- 
cause he was a man of war, was forbidden to do what he, in holiness, 
purposed. In like manner, venerable father, under correction of 
wiser men, we counsel thee, that at this time thou so temper the rigour 
of what thou and thy friends intend, asto be mindful of the welfare of 
the weaker brethren, For these, over whom thou didst once consent 
to be placed in the Cluniac order, must be invited, not compelled, to 
a stricter life; and they who themselves wish for it must either be 
exhorted to condescend in charity to the less strong, as far as they can 
without sin; or they must be allowed to have their wish, if it may be 
done without offence on either side; or, at all events, they should be 
freely suffered to leave the society, and join some other brotherhood 

who are living according to their mind. 


EPIST, LXXXIV. 
TO THE SAME, 


He sends back to him a monk who had left him; but advises that on his 
return he should be treated with more lenity and indulgence. 


You perceive that it was not rashly nor unprofitably, that we de- 
tained that stray sheep of yours, contrary to our custom, and not for 
our benefit, but for his own and yours; and with that degree of art- 
fulness, or rather prudent adjustment of circumstances, which might 
both satisfy our brother's desire for a stricter life, and your wish for 
his return, But this I say, not in commendation of our good will to 
you in this matter, which no actions of mine can sufficiently show ; 
but that you may now be sure of what I remember telling you before, 
that unquiet spirits, to whom the life which they are leading suffices 
not, are often found to be controlled by a severer rule. You wrote 
word that you wished to know my opinion about the said brother after 
he is restored ; but I thought it needless, now that he comes prepared 
not, as before, to exact your acquiescence, but, as is fitting, to submit 
himself to you in all things. With regard to the difficulties of his re- 
admission, which he greatly dreads, we join our prayers to bis on his 
behalf, that they may be considerately softened, and that he may be 
dealt with somewhat more leniently than is usual with other fugi- 
tives. Kor where the effects are the same but the causes differ, our 
judgment must be different also. And there is a wide interval between 


' Exod, xxxii, 2-4, 22-24, 21 Sam. x. 


22 Sam, vii, 1-16. 
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the man who leaves a monastery from fear or dislike of religion, and 


him who goes from one monastery to another from love and desire of 
the same. 


EPIST, LXXXV,. 
TO ABBOT WILLIAM. 


He gently reproves him for complaining that his friendly offices 
were not met with equal warmth on his part. 


To the Lord Abbot William, Brother Bernard sendeth love out of 
a pure beart, and of a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.' 

J. If no man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a 
man which is in him:* if man looketh on the outward appearance, 
and God alone looketh on the heart :3 I cannot enough wonder how, 
or in what manner, thou hast been able so to weigh and distinguish 
between thy love and mine, as to pronounce not only for thine own 
heart, but for mine. lor it is an error of the human mind, not only to 
think good evil, and evil good, to think the true false, and the con- 
verse ; but also to take the certain for the doubtful, and the doubtful 
for the certain. It may be true, as thou sayest, that I love thee less 
than thou lovest me; but I am very sure that thou art not sure of it. 
How, then, canst thou affirm that as certain, of which thou art cer- 
tainly uncertain?’ Strange! Paul did not trust his own judgment 
about himself even, when he said, J judge not mine own self.4 Peter 
lamented the presumption wherewith he had deceived himself, when 
he boasted— Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee. 
The disciples, concerning the betrayal of the Lord, not trusting even 
their own consciences, answered every one of them, Lord, is tt I ?6 
David confessed his own self-ignorance, when he prayed and cried, 
Remember not my ignorances.? But thou, with a strange confidence, 
declaimest openly, not only about thine own heart, but mine, and 
sayest, “ The more I love the less am I loved.’’s 

2. These are thy words: I would thou hadst not said them, for I 
know not whether they be not true. But if thou knowest this, whence 
knowest it thou ?—how provest thou that thou lovest me more than 
I thee? Is it by what thou sayest in thy letter—namely, that those 
who go from us to thee take thee no token of our favour and affec- 
tion? But what token, what proof of love, dost thou require ?—or 
art thou uneasy because thou hast written often to me, and I not once 
to thee? But how could | think that thy mature wisdom should take 
pleasure in my unskilful scribblings? I knew Who it was who said, 
Little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth.® And when did it ever happen that thou didst need my help, 
and not receive it? O God, who searchest the heart and reins! sole 
Sun of Righteousness, illuminating the hearts of thy servants with va- 
rious graces, as with rays; thou knowest, and I feel, that I love him, 


' 1 Cor. ii. ll. *1 Tim. i. 31 Sam. xvi. 7. 
*1 Cor, iv. 3. * Matt. xxvi. 35. ® Matt. xxvi. 22. 
? Ps, xxv. 7. $2 Cor. xii. 15. ® | John iii, 18, 
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of thy gift, and for his own merits; how much | love him, thou 
knowest, but 1 know not. Thou, O Lord, who gavest it, knowest 
how much thou enabledst me to love him, and him to love me. How, 
then, can any one of us, to whom thou hast not revealed it, dare to 
say, “ Loving more, I am loved less,” unless it be that in thy light he 
see light,' by perceiving in the light of thy truth the fire of love with 
which he burns ? 

3. But I, O Lord, in the meantime, content to see my darkness in 
thy light, until thou shalt visit me sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death,? and shalt make manifest the counsels of the hearts, and 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness,’ and scatter the night so 
as to show light alone in thy light; I feel, indeed, that of thy gift I 
love him, but I see not yet in thy light whether I love him enough. 
For I know not if I have yet attained unto that love, than which no 
man hath greater, that he should lay down his life for his friends.‘ 
For who will boast of having a perfect or even a pure heart? O 
Lord, who lightest my lantern, by which I now see and abhor my 
darkness; O my God, lighten my darkness also, that 1 may see and 
rejoice in the love which is appointed for me, knowing and loving 
what should be loved, and how and why to love it: nor choosing that 
I myself should be loved except in thee, and as I ought to be loved, 
Woe unto me if (as | much fear) either 1 have been loved by him 
more than I deserved, or he by me less than he merits. And yet, if 
the better men are the more to be loved, and they are the better 
in that they love more, what can I say but that he loves me more, as 
being, surely, better than 1; I him less than I should, being less able ? 

4. But (I speak now to thee, father) the more love there is in thee, 
the less shouldst thou despise my ability ; because though thou lovest 
more than I, because more able; yet not more than thou art able. 
And 1, though I love less than I ought, yet it is as much as I 
can; and what I can, that 1 have received. Draw me, then, after 
thee, that | may lay hold of thee, and, with thee, more abundantly 
receive, whereby | may more abundantly love. Why strivest thou 
to lay hold of me, and complainest that thou canst not, when thou hast 
hold of me, if thou wilt attend, and mayest still hold me whenever thou 
wilt, such as I am, though not such as thou hopedst. For thou 
seest in me something else, which I have not; thou pursuest some- 
thing else, and not me; and, therefore, thou obtainest not, because I 
suffice not, and, as thou rightly complainest in thy letter, it is not I, 
but God, who willeth not that thou shouldst find in me what thou 
seekest. But now, if thou art pleased with the sort of trifle which I 
have written, speak, and I will write again; that it be an act of obedi- 
ence, and so free from the charge of presumption. The little preface 
which thou badest be sent to thee I have not at hand; indeed, I have not 
yet had it copied out, thinking it unnecessary. Whatever thou mayest 
rightly wish for thyself or for thy friends, pious and venerable father, 
object of my entire friendship and respect, may He who hath given 
thee that wish, enable thee also to attain it accordingly. 


' Ps, xxxvi. 9, 2 Luke i, 79. 31 Cor, iv. 5. * John xy. 15. 
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EPIST. LXXXVI. 


TO THE SAME. 


He sends back to him a monk who had escaped, after severely rebuking him, and 
directing him to be still further rebuked. He advises the abbot himself, who 
was inking of a change of occupation, or retirement, to continue at his post. 


Brother Bernard of Clara Vallis, to his friend sends a friend’s due. 

}. This form of salutation I learned from thee, who wast wont to 
write, “ A friend sends a friend’s greeting.”” Receive then thy due, 
and let my adoption of thy words be a mark of our friendship: that 
as our expressions are the same, our minds also may be united, I 
must now answer thy letter briefly, as the time allows; for it 
came to my hand on the morning of the Feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lady, whose service claimed the whole of my miud, so that I could 
attend to nothing else. The messenger, too, was in haste to return, 
and could hardly wait till the morrow, to give me time to answer as | 
best might after the occupations of the festival. 1 therefore, in the 
meanwhile, could only send back our fugitive brother to his place, 
after sharply rebuking him as one of a hard mind; for I could not 
retain him here without the consent of his abbot, as it is contrary to 
our custom. It behoves thee likewise to rebuke him severely, and 
require a submissive penance from him; and then comfort him by a 
letter on his behalf addressed to the abbot. 

2. To thy inquiries about my health, I can make no more positive 
answer, than that I am still infirm, as before ; neither less than usual, 
nor much more. As to my not having sent him whom I intended, 
the reason was, that I feared more the offence of many souls than 
the danger of one body. And now, to omit none of those things 
about which thou hast written to me, I come to thee. Thou didst 
desire to hear what I would wish thee to do, as one acquainted with 
all thy affairs. But, if I err not, were I to tell thee, neither couldst 
thou do it, nor could I advise it. For I wish the same that I know 
thou hast long wished for thyself. . But I deem it right to set aside 
both thy wishes and mine, and to lead thee to what I believe to be 
God’s mind concerning thee: this counsel is safe for me to give, and 
profitable for thee to follow. It is, that thou keep that thou hast; 
abide where thou art, and study to be of use to those who are under 
thee: shrink not from thy charge, as long asthou canst do them good ; 
for though it will be woe to thee, if thou rule and benefit not, it will 
be a worse woe, if thou refuse to benefit from fear of ruling. 


[ The reader will excuse a misprint of a figure in the reference on p. 53, line 13, 
in the preceding number to Mr. Newman’s Sermons. It should have been p. 328 
instead of “ p. 320.” 

( To be continued.) 


INFLUENCE OF THE IRISH ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTS WITH 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sir,—An allusion, in the January number of the British Magazine, to 
the influence which the Romish priests have with the Irish govern- 
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ment, and the mode in which government patronage is used to aid — 


them in their persecution of converts to the Protestant church, recals 
to my mind some circumstances which occurred a few months ago, 
while I was curate of Berehaven in the county of Cork. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Labour Act, for the relief 
of the Irish poor, a new line of road was struck out by the Board of 
Works from Berehaven to Kenmare, and a number of labourers and 
stewards employed on it. Amongst the latter was a man named John 
Sullivan, a convert from the church of Rome to the church of Ireland 
of eighteen years’ standing. He had been but a few days employed 
as steward, when the Romish priests of Berehaven having heard of his 
appointment, three of them called on the assistant engineer, Mr. 
Byrne, and imperatively demanded (as I was informed by a friend of 
mine who witnessed the entire scene) that he should at once dismiss 
John Sullivan from employment. ‘They stated as a reason, that he 
had changed his religion, and thereby rendered himself so odious to 
the people that they would refuse to work under him, that the tools 
would be broken, and murder and bloodshed be the fearful results of 
his being retained in office. ‘These apprehensions, Sir, were all phan- 
toms conjured up for the occasion, for I can bear witness to the peace- 
able disposition of the people of Berehaven, who are not of the same 
intolerant spirit as their priests. In reality, the priests were afraid that 
the people were too well disposed towards this man; and the chief 
danger he had to fear was, lest the priests might bring about the ful- 
filment of their own predictions. My friend asserted the well known 
integrity of Sullivan. ‘This they did not venture to deny, but still 
pressed for his dismissal. An admirable comment upon this scene 
was furnished at the judicial investigation which afterwards took place, 
and at which I myself was present, when one of the priests having 
detailed the grounds alleged for Sullivan’s dismissal, “that he had 
changed his religion,” another of them drily remarked,—** and a very 
good reason it is.” ‘lhe engineer not having complied with their wish, 
they next, from the altars of two of their chapels, denounced any 
labourer who should work under Sullivan, ‘This fulmination not hay- 
ing been found sufficient to coerce the labourers, the priest,—no meek 
and venerable ascetic, such as poetical fancies love to paint, but a 
stalwart strapping Irishman, famed for his dexterity in the use of the 
shillelah,—went, in company with his curate, to the road, and, as he 
passed along, he addressed the gangs of labourers in the Irish language, 
—* Boys, / expect that none of you will work under Shane Bawn,”* 
This is the sworn testimony of three witnesses. One or two men 
withdrew from Sullivan’s gang in consequence of this threat: but the 
desired effect was not produced. The priest, however, finding that the 
poor starving people still continued to work upon the roads, adopted 
another plan. He wrote a letter tothe Board of W orks, and, in a few 
days, a letter came down to Berehaven, from the county surveyor, 
commanding the instant dismissal of Sullivan. He was accordingly 


* Anglice, “ White John,” a nick-name given to Sullivan, on aceount of his dark 
complexion. 
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discharged ; but he received from the engineer in charge a most satis- 
factory character,—* that he was the most useful man he had in his 
employment.” I wrote to the county surveyor to know why he was 
dismissed. He replied that he had acted according to his instructions. 
T then wrote to the Board of Works, but received no answer to my 
letter. My rector and myself did everything in our power to have the 
man reinstated; but all was in vain. We endeavoured to procure 
employment for other converts, some of whom were miserably desti- 
tute, but the engineer, who had not been found sufficiently compliant 
by the Romish priests, had been removed through their influence, and 
his successor dreaded the same fate. In fine, Sir, the matter was 
brought before the magistrates at the petty sessions; the facts were 
clearly proved on oath; the intimidation was evident, and the sentence 
was announced to be—“ three months’ imprisonment” in case of a 
conviction being obtained. But the magistrates were afraid to con- 
vict the priest, and dismissed the complaint on the plea of varying evi- 
dence,—the culprit being allowed to go triumphantly out of court, 
boasting “ that law was not made for such as he.” 

Whatever may be said in England of the small progress of the refor- 
mation in Ireland, we, who are on the spot, know, that the Romish 
priests rule their people with an iron sceptre, and that the real cause 
of our churches not being crowded with converts is to be found in the 
well-grounded apprehension of relentless, never-dying persecution. 

Those Englishmen, however, who blame the Protestant clergy for 
the comparative smallness of their success in that direction, would do 
well to consider, whether it is reasonable to expect the church to make 
very rapid progress as long as the unhappy peasantry know that their 
ewe can reckon on the conciliating policy of government, and the 
ears of the county magistrates, to assist them in ruining any one who 
will presume to avail himself of that civil and religious liberty which 
the constitution professes to protect, but which, as far as the subjects 
of the Irish priesthood are concerned, is nothing better than a mockery 
and a fiction. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER HALLOWELL, Curate of Bantry. 


THE LATE SECESSIONS IN LEEDS. 


Sir,—I venture to send you the following remarks upon an event 
which appears to have excited an interest not likely soon to be allowed 
to die away. On New-year’s day, the Rev. R. G. Macmullen, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, well known as the gentleman 
whose Romanizing tendencies drew him into difficulties in the way of 
obtaining his degree in Divinity; Mr. D. H. Haigh, who had lately 
offered 10,000/. to build a church in Leeds; and Mr. 'T. W. Wilkinson, 
A.B., of Durham, joined the church of Rome, being received into that 
communion here by the senior priest of St. Anne’s Roman-catholic 
chapel in this place. Mr, Macmullen had been for some time officiating 
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at St. Saviour’s Church, though without the bishop’s licence, and the 
other two gentlemen were regular attendants at that church, and 
living with the incumbent. Such an occurrence, as might naturally 
be expected, produced a great deal of excitement here, particularly 
when it was known that the Bishop of Ripon felt it right to come 
over expressly to investigate matters connected with that church, 
and had advised the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Ward, to resign. A few 
days after these events had occurred, a pamphlet* was put into my 
hands; written by Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, entitled ‘“‘ The Three Re- 
formations,” to which there is a Postscript, referring to these secessions 
from St. Saviour’s. Dr. Hook complains of great evils there which 
he cannot get rid of, but for which he is in no way accountable; in 
fact, to use his own figure, some one has “ planted a hornet’s nest at 
his garden gate.” ‘This Postscript caused me to search and reflect. I 
have asked again and again, Who has done this mischief? Who is pro- 
perly accountable for it? Who has planted this “nest of hornets” in 
Leeds? I have endeavoured to put facts together, and I will now 
place them in your hands, that, unless you think it wrong to do so, 
you may make them public. Dr. Pusey is well known to the Vicar of 
Leeds; indeed, Dr. Hook, previous to the consecration of St. Saviour’s, 
published the fact that there had subsisted between him and Dr. Pusey 
a friendship of more than a quarter of a century.t ‘Through Dr. 
Pusey, an uxknown individual made an offer to Dr. Hook to build a 
church in Leeds, to be called the Church of Holy Cross, or Saint Cross, 
to endow. it, and to erect a parsonage house, provided Dr. Pusey should 
have the sole direction of the building, subject to the sanction of the 
bishop. To this, Dr. Hook agreed, and laid the first stone of the 
building on Holy Cross Day, attended by his curates and the choir of 
his church, and in the presence of a large concourse of people. On 
the stone was this inscription:— 


“ The first stone 
of Holy Cross Church, 
in the Parish of Leeds and County of York, 
was laid 
under the altar, 
in the name of a penitent, 
to the praise of the Redeemer, 
on Holy Cross Day, 
A.D. 1842, 


“God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, WHEREBY the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” 

“Q Saviour of the world, who by thy cross and precious blood hast 
redeemed us, save us and help us, we humbly beseech thee, O Lord.” 

“ By thine agony and bloody sweat. 


* “The Three Reformations’—Lutheran, Roman, and Anglican, By Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

+ Dedication to a Sermon preached at the Consecration of a Church in the 
Parish of Hawarden, 22nd July, 1843. 


Vou, XXXI.—February, 1847. P 
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By thy cross and passion. 

et * In the hour of death. 

| “ In the day of judgment. 

|) “ Good Lord, deliver us.” 

i — * Lord, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom.” 
>} “ Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

“ John MacDuff Derick, of Oxford, Architect. 

| “ John Newland Hilles, of Headingley, Builder.” 
—Leeds Intelligencer, Sept. 19th, 1842. 

ii “at Such was the commencement of this unhappy affair. Dr. Hook, 

ii a being perfectly acquainted with Dr. Pusey’s principles, agreed to his 
ao proposal; he fell in with the wish of the unknown founder in giving 

. hey to the church this objectionable name; he chose a day for commencing 


‘the work, which has no place among the festivals of the church of 
England, and is closely connected with fabulous legends and the idola- 
trous worship of the material cross. Dr. Hook consented that the 
church should be called the Church of Holy Cross, or Saint Cross, 
and he laid the first stone of the building on Holy Cross Day. This 
completed the first stage of this extraordinary and most melancholy 
business. 

Commenced under such auspices, what could be expected? The 
bishop, indeed, very properly insisted that the name should be changed, 
but the design of the founder remained the same. After considerable 
delay, in consequence of some insecurity in the foundation, the church 
was at length completed, but was, in many of its details, so like a 
Romish church, that the feelings of persons in Leeds were deeply 

ained. 
: The Sedilia and the Piscina inserted in the wall, the carved oak 
screen of elaborate workmanship, shutting out the congregation from 
nearly half the church (42 feet out of 102, the whole length of the build- 
ing,*) the seats all moveuble open benches, easily, it would seem, to be 
put aside in due time to make way for processions; and some stained 
glass windows, so exceedingly objectionable, that the bishop, who visited 
14 the church previous to the consecration, had them removed. 

Such was St. Saviour’s Church. However, Dr. Hook declares that 
with all that was done subsequent to Holy Cross Day, 1842, he is 
not concerned. + 

We have a right, however, I think, sir, to ask, should the Vicar of 
Leeds have left this church to proceed without observation and re- 
monstrance, if necessary? Events were every day occurring showing 
more and more plainly to the world the character of Dr. Pusey’s 
theology, and the end of such teaching. The first stone of the church 
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* “Chancel, 42 feet by 16; nave, 60 feet by 20. The seats are all in the form of 
moveable benches. These are all secured in their places by large pieces of cork let 
into the feet of the benches, which, by friction, prevents any pushing of the bench 
from its original position, without the application of considerable force.” —Descrip- 
tion of the Church, Leeds Intelligencer, Nov. ist, 1845. 


¢ “ The author rejoiced in the work, although he was in no way concerned in it, 
after the first stone was laid. He was not consulted, directly or indirectly, during 
the erection of the building."—Zhe Three Reformations, p. 85. 
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was laid in September, 1842. In the spring of 1843, Dr. Pusey 
preached his Sermon on the Eucharist, and was suspended for it. 
As time passed on, the opinions of this party developed themselves 
more and more. The British Critic was plain enough. They spoke 
out. They talked of ‘“ Protestants and other heretics,” and of the 
Jesuists as “the most noble and glorious company of St. Ignatius.” 
All through 1844, and the spring and summer of 1845, Mr. Newman 
and Dr. Pasey were publishing. ‘The Lives of the Saints appeared, 
edited by Mr. Newman; and The Adaptation of Surin and Avrillon, 
compiled by Dr. Pusey. You, sir, did your duty; we were all warned 
of the nature of these principles. Meanwhile, disciples of the school, 
going over to Rome from time to time, kept the public in a continual 
state of excitement. Thus things progressed till, in August, Mr. Ward 
went over to the Romish church, and in the beginning of October, 
Mr. Newman and five other members of the university seceded, so 
that in the same Leeds paper that gives the account of the consecration 
of St. Saviour’s, we have a list of twenty-seven members of the 
University of Oxford who had joined the church of Rome, with the 
names of several other persons. Surely Dr. Hook ought to have 
narrowly observed what Dr. Pusey was doing at St. Saviour’s. But 
“he was in no way concerned in it after the first stone was laid.” 
He had still the entire cure of souls in the district; St. Saviour’s 
school is close to the church where there was divine service regularly; 
he might have seen the principles of the founder gradually developing 
themselves in the structure, and have acted accordingly; and not have 
waited, as it would appear he did, until the church was actually 
finished, before he opened his eyes to the danger. 

However, on the day of the consecration, his eyes were opened. 
“'The character of the building and the manner of some who were 
present at its opening* made him apprehensive, and he would not 
attend the consecration until, with more than two-thirds of the clergy, 
he had signed a protest against Romanism.” 

There was a circumstance, however, which might have startled him 
much more—nay, which ought to have made him stop then and there, 
and at once retrace his steps, however painful such a course might 
have been. There was one who refused to sign the protest which 
Dr. Hook had prepared against popery. ‘That person was Dr. Pusey, 
—the author of the Adaptations of Surin the Jesuit, and of the Friar 
Avrillon, the admirer of Ignatius Loyola, the undisguised advocate 
of Jesuitism,—now just about to be made, legally, with Mr. Ward, 
Mr. E. B. Pusey, and another gentleman, trustees of the living, “ with 
power for ever to appoint the ministers to the church, and to fill up 
all vacancies in their number occasioned by the resignation or death 
of any of the present body, or of any of them ceasing to be members 
of the United Church of England and Ireland.” 

Surely it might well have roused his worst suspicions, when Dr. Pusey, 
—just become, by Mr. Newman’s openly joining the Church of Rome, 
the leader of the Romanizing party in the church,—refused to sign a 
protest against Romanism, which Dr. Hook and more than two-thirds 


“* “The Three Reformations,” p. 85, 
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of the clergy present thought it necessary to sign before they attended 


7 the consecration.* 


Here, then, is another act which connects Dr. Hook with the 
mischief at St. Saviour’s. When he had sole cure of souls he delivered 
up such a trust into the hands of Dr. Pusey, and went in with him, 
and saw the patronage, and with it the cure of thousands of his flock, 
in the way of being legally transferred to such hands. Surely this 
conduct is unaccountable, except upon the ground of Dr. Hook’s belief 
in Dr. Pusey’s unimpeachable orthodoxy, which he had before made 
public. 

And now Dr. Hook’s momentary apprehensions were set at rest. 
“Tt seemed,” he writes, “for some time that our fears were unduly 
excited.” ¢ The church was now opened, the unusual services which 
immediately followed the consecration passed off quietly; Dr. Hook 

reached in the church, “and things were going on satisfactorily at 

t. Saviour’s.” What was the real state of things there? What was 
going on at St. Saviour’s? I will not take up your time by detailing 
ceremonies such as to grieve many who went to that church—prac- 
tices there witnessed such as to disturb and distress the minds of 

in the neighbourhood,—though these nearly emptied the 
church, surrounded as it is by an enormous population of poor, and 
though all the seats are free. I will proceed to a matter which 
appears to me to be one of very grave moment. 

About the time of the consecration, a printed letter} of Dr. Pusey’s 
was circulated here. It professed to be to one perplexed about his 
duties to the English church; recommended confession and absolution, 
and contained this paragraph:— 

“For yourself individually, I should say the first thing is to prepare 
yourself, by praying for ’s gracious help, for such a general 
confession as I have spoken of. If you know of no other to receive it, 
I am sure the Rev. —— would. You could say that I commended 
— to him. He would be a good adviser as to rules of life. * * * * 

ut the book is the book of conscience.” 

Now, sir, what Iam going to state is not mere common report; 
the facts are well known to some here; which make it impossible for 
them to doubt but that private confessions have been received in the 
Protestant Church of St. Saviour’s, in Leeds. The vicar of St. 
Saviour’s is the Rev. R. Ward. Is Mr. Ward a stranger in 
Leeds, some one “sent from Oxford”? No; Mr. Ward was the 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Skipton, in this archdeaconry. He was 
well known to Dr. Hook, for he had been his curate at the 
— church here for a considerable time. Yes; it is a fact that Mr. 

ard,—whose appointment to St. Saviour’s was known here long 
previous to the consecration, who was well known to Dr. Hook, and 
who vras appointed one of the trustees of St. Saviour’s, and the 


* It may be said, Dr. Pusey afterwards signed another t. He did so; but 
it was a very different one from the first, one which even Dr. Pusey could not ob- 
ject to. Some of those who signed the former, however, refused to sign the latter, 
for a reason. 

Dr. Hook's Sermon, preached on the occasion of the secession, Jan. 3, 1847._ 
Reprinted and revised from the English Churchman Newspaper, No. 148. 
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first incumbent, —thought it right to have females coming to him singly; 
not in one or two, but in several instances, and remaining in the 
church alone with him, the doors being fastened, for a considerable 
time, for half-an-hour, or more, together. That Mr. Ward was 


engaged in hearing confession from these individuals, we have no | 


doubt.—The attitude of the female kneeling, the clergyman standing 
near, the questioning, the low, murmuring, responses. But when did 
these things occur? Was it after St. Saviour’s became a separate 
parish under the Leeds Vicarage Act?—when Dr. Hook had 
ceased to have exclusive cure of souls there? Was it within the last 
three or four months only? No, sir; these things were done even as far 
back as twelve months ago. Dr. Hook states that the clergy of St. 
Saviour’s were then “responsible to him, and that he could have put 
a stop to their proceedings.” (Postscript to “ Lecture on the Three 
Reformations.”) It follows, that he was responsible for the conduct 
of the clergy of St. Saviour’s, and that he should have stopped their 
proceedings; and if he did not know, surely, considering the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, and his own previous suspicions, he ought 
to have known the real state of things at a time when St. Saviour’s 
and the populous parish now attached to it was about to be finally 
and irrevocably placed in the hands of Dr. Pusey and his friends, 
and he might still have interposed to prevent it, by remonstrance 
with the proper authorities. . 

And now, sir, what has occurred since St.Saviour’s became a vicarage, 
and thus, to use Dr. Hook’s simile, “ the hornet’s nest was no longer in 
the garden, but at the garden-gate”? 

» A large gilt cross was set up in the communion-table, to the grief 
and dismay of many of the poor people. I have seen it; but, though 
the form of the gilt cross was distinct enough to me, and the clergyman 
who was with me, we were not allowed to examine, or come within fort 
feet of it, being positively forbidden to enter the closed door of the 
chancel. It has been publicly asserted, and remains uncontradicted, 
that one of the clergy from the pulpit of that church has said, “ How 
thankful. should we be, brethren, that we have such a blessed inter- 
cessor as the Virgin Mary.” We learn from Dr. Hook, that from the 
time St. Saviour’s became a separate parish—that is, from August 
28th, 1846, there had been a systematic depreciation of the church of 
England, and a defence of the church of Rome, and that a regular 
system of perversion was going on.—(See Postscript, p. 2.) 

Now it is very material to inquire, as Dr. Hook knew this, how was 
he occupied with respect to St. Saviour’s all this time? He tells us, 
“ascertaining the character of the proceedings;” “ remonstrating with 
the patrons of the living;” and, when warned that he had nothing to 
do with the parish of St. Saviour’s, “ venturing in reply, to observe, 
that he might justly complain when a hornet’s nest was planted at his 
garden gate,” and being assured that it was not a hornet’s nest, but a 
“hive of swect honey,” waiting four months to see what kind of honey 
this hornet’s nest would produce, and now telling us, “ what the honey 
is,events have shown.”—(“ The ‘Three Reformations,” ra p. 2.) 

Surely, not a day should haye been lost in stopping the evil, The 
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remedy was easy; for, as soon as the bishop was informed that Mr 

Macmullen, “ carrying on a regular system of perversion,” was officia- 
ting in St. Saviour’s, unlicensed by his Lordship, and that Mr. Ward 
was allowing him to do so, he prohibited Mr. Macmullen from officia- 
ting in the diocese, and advised Mr. Ward to resign. ‘ Charity be- 
lieveth all things;” but it would, sir, be difficult for the most confiding 
charity, with the evidence of such facts, to believe that Dr. Hook is as 
little to blame in this matter, as he seems to think he is; and if it be 
impossible to believe it, it would be wrong to allow it. 

“ The hornet’s nest” is here; it will, I fear, be very hard to get rid of it. 
The only plan, that I can see, is for Dr. Hook to persuade Dr. Pusey 
and the other trustees to give up the patronage of St. Saviour’s alto- 

ther, and to let it be placed in the hands of the bishop of the diocese. 
no security, and there will be no confi- 

ence. 

And now, if I am not trespassing too much, I should like to make 
an observation or two upon another passage in the Postscript to Dr. 
Hook’s pamphlet. He says, “ On the present occasion, the accuser of 
the brethren will, doubtless, try to represent the perversion at St. 
Saviour’s as the result of the teaching which has been prevalent in 
pies Leeds during the last ten years.” Of course, Dr. Hook here speaks 
a of his own teaching; he cannot refer to the various churches, of which 
Ho there are several in Leeds, where the teaching is of a very different 
kind. That he means, by the teaching prevalent in Leeds for the last 


Hi ten years, his own teaching, is evident from a passage in a sermon 
| a preached in his own church on the 3rd instant, which appeared imme- 
a diately after in the public prints, in which he says, that “by wicked 


and malignant men, this affair will be so represented, as if this sin 
was the result of the principles Aere inculcated.” 

Now, notwithstanding these words, which, of course, ought to lead 
a Christian to pause and reflect, and notwithstanding the awful decla- 
ration, that if we attempt thus to connect these things together, we are 
likely to be instruments in the hands of Satan himself, I cannot but 
express my full persuasion that perversions such as these are the 
natural result of Dr. Hook’s preaching; that is, if the opinions and 
doctrines which he preaches are the same as the opinions and doctrines 
which he publishes. This, of course, can only be received as opinion, 
(though it is the opinion of many here,) until it be proved. But what 
are Dr. Hook’s published opinions? We have heard a great deal 
of the proceedings of the clergy at St. Saviour’s, and we have seen 
their tendency; what does Dr. Hook say about such things? We 
find, in a printed sermon of his, p. 29,* such things, “as touching, 
kneeling, crossing, holding up the hands, knocking upon the breast, 
and other gestures,” which are mentioned in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VL. placed among things indifferent, which may or may not 
be done with edification, and which no man should blame in another; 
— and this the Doctor endeavours to establish by the authority of our 
| & Prayer Book, in which I think he fails. And we are told that wicked 


ou Mutual Forbearance recommended in things indifferent.” A Sermon, reached 
in the parish of Hawarden, Third Edition, 1843. ’ 
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and malignant men will say that such teaching is calculated to pro- ie 
duce the result we have already seen. : a a 

We find persons in Leeds strongly advocating the observance of 
the days commonly called black-letter days, which Wheatly very pro- 
perly, p. 55, calls Romish saints’ days, and which have never been | 
holy days in our church. We find persons here advocating the 
observance of these days—Holy Cross day, for instance, Now, on this 
point, also, Dr. Hook’s opinion is recorded in the same sermon, p, 10. 
He says, “Some of our brethren observe these days in private, and 
even feel obliged so to do.” “One man esteemeth one day above 
another, another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” It is an open question; let each man act 
according to his persuasion of what is expedient to be done. So that, 
according to Dr. Hook, a man may keep Holy Cross day, or the Day 
of the Invention of the Cross, or any other of the black-letter days 
which are connected with fabulous legends and idolatrous worship in 
the ritual of the Church of Rome—and that wicked and malignant 
men will say that this is teaching that leads to Rome. 

Again, we find a minister of St. Saviour’s very properly condemned 
for preaching the intercession of the Virgin Mary; and we find him 4 
and three of his hearers presently going over to the Church of Rome. &§ 
But we also find Dr. Hook, in a pastoral address to young people pre- ey 
paring for Confirmation, teaching those young people this doctrine as 
the meaning of the words, “ the communion of saints,” in the Apostles’ 
Creed. “I believe, O most holy Jesus, that thy saints here below have 
communion with thy saints above; they praying for us in heaven, we 
here on earth, celebrating their memorials, rejoicing at their bliss, 
giving thee thanks for their labour of love, and imitating their ex- 
amples.”* And yet Dr. Hook says, that wicked and malignant men 
will say that such teaching has led to such consequences as we have 
witnessed here, 

But why multiply instances? In this same tract Dr. Hook states, that 
the two Sacraments, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, “ have the ate 
peculiar grace of imparting Christ himself, perfect man and perfect God, iin 
to the faithful.”"—p. 4. Is it reasonable to be surprised if the young ate 
people who are taught that such is the true doctrine of the Sacraments, 
should proceed somewhat further? At all events, this is clearly more 
akin to the phraseology and tone of Romanism than of the Church of 
England. In his recent pamphlet also, “ The Three Reformations,” 

Dr. Hook has used language which most English clergymen will deem bi 
deficient in caution, to speak in the most moderate terms. “ Our | . 
church was reformed by learned men, but they formed their scheme, ae 
not upon argument, but upon authority.” —(“ The Three Reformations,” 

p- 43.)  “ Transubstantiation was repudiated, not from any argu- 

mentative notion of its being absurd—for some of the most erudite and | 

acute minds have accepted it—but simply because it was not primi- ian 
tive,” (ibid;) which seems as inconsistent with the Twenty-eighth ia 


* “ Pastoral Advice to Young People preparing for Confirmation,” by Walter Far- 
son, Leeds. 1846, p. 28, 


quhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Rivington, London; Parker, Oxford; Harri- | q 
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Article, as with the declaration at the end of the Communion. Service... 
Nor is it easy to believe that a church which asserts the authority of . 
Holy Scripture in the manner the Church of England does, can long ». 
retain within her communion those whose minds are imbued with the 
maxim which Dr. Hook states in the broadest terms: “Moral tempers. 
and dispositions will be granted to us in answer to our prayers, but not 
an intellectual power to decide between two opposing schemes of doc- 
trine, which is and which is not scriptural.”—(p. 33.) Those who put 
forward such notions, are apt to proceed farther. How much more 
likely will the half-informed and enthusiastic disciple be to outrun his 
teacher ; and—when the idea has once been infused into his mind, that 
it is wrong to ask for grace to distinguish between truth and error—to 
fall a prey to those who propose to him the authority of an infallible 
church. Such leaven will leaven the whole lump. At least, it cannot 
be very surprising if it should; and if people should ascribe defections 
from the church to the teaching of those who have promulgated such 
principles as these, it seems rather hard to call them “ wicked and 
malignant men.” 

Of Dr. Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist, we perceive the character 
and know the tendency. Dr. Hook took the opportunity of the publi- 
cation of Dr. Pusey’s sermon* to thank him for his “ unimpeachable 
orthodoxy,” “ for maintaining in the midst of a faithless and pha- 
risaical generation the cause of true religion, and preaching the pure, 
unadulterated word of God;” and he adds that, by the publication of 
his truly evangelical sermon on the Eucharist, he bas “ put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men.” 

The character of Mr. Newman’s famous tract—Tract 90—is well 
known. Dr. Hook’s deliberate opinion of that tract is published, and it — 
is this. That in general principles, in the very principle advocated in 
that tract, he did agree with Mr. Newman. ‘These are Dr. Hook’s 
own words:—“ Though I did not altogether approve of a particular 
tract, yet, in general principles, in the very principle advocated by that 
tract, 1 did agree with him; in a word, I was compelled by circum- 
stances to act asa party-man. And in justice to one whom I am 
proud to call my friend, I am bound to say that Mr. Newman’s Ex- 
planatory Letter to Dr. Jelf is, to my mind, perfectly satisfactory.”+ 

But in his recent publication, Dr. Hook has identified himself with 
Dr. Pusey’s opinions in a manner which cannot but surprise most 
persons. In his “ Three Reformations,” he takes occasion to speak of 
the danger of seeking instruction from “ the works of authors who 
have written under the influence of an erroneous principle.” Ina 
note, at the end of the sentence in which these words occur, Dr. 
Hook says, “ In the reprints of Roman-catholic books of devotion by 
Dr. Pusey, there is not sufficient caution in this respect. Notwith- 
standing the care of the excellent editor to extract the peculiarities of 
Roman doctrine, they tend evidently to encourage a Roman-catholic 
style of devotion.”—(“Three Reformations,” p. 67.) Is it possible 


* Dedication of Sermon at the Consecration of a Church in arish 
of Hawarden. Third 1843. : 
t Dr. Hook's Letterto the Lord Bishop of Ripon. Second Edition, 1841, 
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to render it perfectly amazing how Dr. Hook could commit himself 
to such a commendation of his care. The one passage, which you ex- 


that Dr.’ Hook can have read the books which he speaks of in this ~ ae 
manner? Dr. Pusey may have extracted some Roman peculiarities. — eee 
Without comparing his adaptations with the originals, it would be hard — An 
to say how much he extracted from them in the process. But le has — hid 
left enough, and more than enough, of “the peculiarities of Romanism” — ip 


tracted in your papers on Modern Hagiology, in which he speaks of jae 

Judas receiving the Last Supper, must make such a panegyric as Dr. i 
Hook pronounces on his care “ to extract the peculiarities of Roman “a 
doctrine” very remarkable. ¥ | 

Dr. Hook says, that by wicked and malignant men, it will be made aia 
to appear that his teaching has led to defections to Rome.* I say, after 
long observation and mature deliberation, that such doctrines as these do 
lead to Rome, and I think I have shown these to be Dr. Hook’s doctrines 
—doctrines which he has preached, printed, published, and circulated 
among the inhabitants of Leeds. 

Can we be surprised that some have gone over ‘to the church of 
Rome?—or when the Vicar of Leeds warns us that “ more perversions 
will take place unless an effectual remedy be found?” No; let us 
hope that Dr. Hook will renounce and disavow these and all such 
like doctrines, and then he may hope to stop that mischief which has 
begun, but of which no one at present can see the end. 

I have been compelled bya sense of duty to write; I hope I have 
done so in the spirit of charity. I can hardly expect, you to admit so 
long a letter; but if the importance of the subject can lead you to do 
so, you will greatly oblige, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Leeds, January 18th, 1846. N. E. 


THE SCARCITY. 


Witn whatever anxiety we may have looked forward to the 
meeting of Parliament, as far as business has yet proceeded, it 
is impossible to view the spirit by which the Legislature seems 
to be animated without gratification and thankfulness. An 
unanimity almost unparalleled in parliamentary history seems to 
unite men of all political theories and parties in the one grand de- 
sire to stay the howe of famine and disease in Ireland, to console 
the wretched, to protect the widow and the orphan, and to take ici 
the opportunity, now and at once, of laying the foundation of a i 
better ordered and more prosperous state of things, in a stim hi 
which, for mismanagement, degradation, and misery, can scarcely i: 

find its equal in Christendom. At the same time, subscriptions 
on a scale of the most munificent liberality are pouring in, 
some for general collections—some for private funds for the 


* Dr. Hook’s Sermon, preached Jan, 23rd, in Leeds Parish Chutch, i 
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relief of particular districts. To this last plan we are most 
thankful to find the attention of several excellent persons has 
been directed. There can be no doubt that, generally speak- 
ing, the way to do the greatest amount of good to these poor 
starving people, is to place money, and food, and clothes, and 
seed-corn, at the disposal of the parish clergyman. He must 
give, as long as he has anything to give, whether he receives 
assistance or not. He has been always obliged to give, in a 
country, where, on the authorities relied on by Lord John Russell, 
it is plain, that a very large proportion are, in the very best of 
times, sunk in a degree of squalid poverty almost unknown in 
this country. To whom can the poor—the Protestant, the 
Roman Catholic, or the Presbyterian—to whom do they look at 
all times but to the parish clergyman? To him they have been 
accustomed to turn when the hand of sickness or affliction has 
been laid upon them. And if so, it is infinitely certain, that in a 
famine so appalling as the present, the houses of the clergy will 
be beset from morning till night with applications for food, and 
clothes, and medicine. Under these circumstances, it seems 
uite a duty to point out to those, who are anxious to help if 
ey can learn how to do so most effectually, that incom- 
parably the most judicious, and indeed the most economical, 
method is, to make some one parish clergyman in Ireland the 
channel of their bounty. The danger of all general subscrip- 
tions is, that, with every precaution that can be used, abuses will 
be perpetrated by the persons composing relief committees. In 
places where the priests have any great influence in the com- 
mittee, it is impossible to say to what extent of jobbing they 
will proceed. Some persons may deem this language harsh or 
uncharitable. Such persons will do well to read Mr. Hallo- | 
well’s letter in the present number. To punish and persecute 
converts from Romanism—to make snug births for their own 
friends and relations—to screen them when delinquent—there 
are few artifices to which they will not resort. We have already 
referred to the fact, which we know, from the most unquestion- 
able authority, to be true, that they have been known and proved 
to have sold the relief tickets to the poor starving people. In 
a country circumstanced as Ireland is, we should consider that, 
in the great majority of districts, the presence of a Roman- 
catholic priest on the relief committee is quite sufficient to em- 
barrass its proceedings, and to render it all but impossible, 
unless there be some very resolute and determined members on 
the committee, to prevent the public money or the private bene- 
volence intrusted to their management from being grossly wasted 
and abused. The ae we are about to lay before our readers 
would appear wholly incredible did we not know that our corre- 
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spondent is a clergyman of unquestionable respectability and 
veracity. The idea of a minister of religion refusing to attend 
the sick and dying without being paid for it, is one at all times 
shocking, however familiar it may be to those acquainted with 
Ireland, to those who know how frequently the last moments of 
the dying are outraged by the squabbles and huxtering of the 
priest, endeavouring to extort from the relations a few more 
pence or shillings as the fee for administering those last rites 
which the poor people are taught to regard as absolutely neces- 
sary to their salvation. But surely such afamine as is now de- 
solating Ireland would open the heart of cupidity itself. Let the 
following letter tell how far it has done so. The writer, we 
repeat, is a clergyman well known and respected, and one with 
whom we have been personally acquainted for many years. 


Dear Sir,—It is well that some of those in England who think so 
very favourably of the Roman-catholic creed and clergy, should 
know what is going on in Ireland just now. What will they say to 
the fact that the Roman-catholic priest of this parish has actually re- 
fused to attend the poor people dying of sickness, brought on by 
want, and that simply because they have no money to give him. 
Several cases have occurred in my own immediate neighbourhood, in 
which, although sent for more than once, he refused to attend. One 
instance particularly, near my own gate, was most remarkable, be- 
cause the poor woman’s house was on the very roadside, and he 
passed it twice during the day. Some of the poor creatures have 
sent for me, but in some cases their prejudices are too deeply rooted to 
give way even under such aggravated circumstances. When we 
speak to the poor people about the priest’s conduct, they seem so 
ashamed that they try to evade the subject altogether. This case is 
amore aggravated one, because the priest has amassed a great deal of 
money during a long number of years’ residence here. Such things 
must produce a good effect in time. Indeed, I do trust that the 
present season will show many of the poor people who are their friends, 
Several Roman Catholics have come to church already within these 
few weeks, and I am sure it will spread farther. 


Yours, dear Sir, very truly. 
January, 1847. 


Yet we happen to know, that this same priest is a member of 
the relief committee of the district, and a very troublesome one 
too. Who in his senses would dream of entrusting money into 
such hands? As far as the priest’s conduct is concerned, it must 
do good. It is doing good. Our correspondent feels the effects 
of it already, in the increase of his spiritual duties. And for 


this reason, likewise, it is of the utmost importance, at such a . 


moment, to strengthen the hands of the worn-out and distracted 
clergyman, and by supplying him with funds, and provisions, 
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and clothing, and seed, enable him to conciliate the affections of 
the suffering people to the Protestant church. Itis, in fact, such 
an opportunity of doing lasting and extensive good as may 
never again occur. 

What we would most strenuously recommend is this, that the 
clergy of wealthy parishes should each select some one of the most 
destitute parishes in Ireland, and endeavour to procure means 
for the clergyman there, to enable him to preserve his poor 
parishioners from actual death, and to assist the poorer farmers 
to till and sow their little plots of ground for the next season. 
It is surprising how much good can be done in this way, how 
much calamity averted, and how much suffering mitigated— 
and by far less an amount of money than could be imagined by 
any one who had not made the attempt. A letter appeared 
some time ago in the Record Newspaper, which we think de- 
serves to be preserved, from the good sense of the plan it pro- 
Boer although it may be liable to the objection of attempting to 

o too many things at once. 


“ To the Editor of the Recorp. 


“‘ Sir,—I have been for some time considering how I could, most 
effectually, and most satisfactorily to myself, assist in relieving the sad 
distress in Ireland. It is a plain duty, when we hear that our fellow- 
men and fellow-subjects are perishing from want, to do something to 
help them. But any contributions that private benevolence could 
bestow, would be so trifling when compared with the large sums 
which the Government are weekly laying out in the payment of 
labourers, that they would hardly produce any perceptible effect, if 
they were given to the country at large. ‘To meet this difficulty, it 
was suggested at a clerical meeting on Monday last, that, while we 
could do no appreciable good to the whole country, we might do — 
much to mitigate distress, and perhaps prevent absolute starvation, in 
some one single parish, It was also thought that our valued brethren 
in the ministry in Ireland deserve at our hands, not only sympathy 
and commiseration, our fervent prayers, and love in the Lord Jesus, 
but also all the actual assistance that we can possibly give them in their 
present grievous trials. And as the number of parishes in Ireland is 
not very great, it was added, that it would be quite practicable that 
the minister of every distressed parish in Ireland should be assisted 
by the minster of some large and opulent parish in England. 

“ The plan appeared to me so simple and desirable, that I have de- 
termined to select some one parish in Ireland, having regard to the 
amount of the distress, the number of Protestants, and of converts 
from Romanism, and to send to the minister, by post, such contribu- 
tions as I can raise among my own people. 

« We shall receive, in return, accounts of the manner in which our 
money has been laid out; and if we find that what we have already 
sent has done good, but that more is still needed, I do trust that the 
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Lord will put it into his people's hearts to contribute more from time 
to time as there may be need. I also wish, if possible, to place at the 
disposal of the minister whose parish we may select, an Irish Seripture- 
reader, and thus provide bread for the soul as well as for the body. 

“T will not enlarge on the advantages of the proposed plan; nor 
am | ignorant that it is liable to objections. But I feel in my own 
case that I must do something without delay ; and that by the method 
proposed, I may be able at once to do some real service, even though 
it may be only to a small number, 

‘«« If you will publish this letter, it is probable that other clergymen 
may adopt the same plan; indeed, I have heard of one who has al- 
ready collected money, and has been sending over ten pounds weekly 
to the minister of a parish in Ireland, who is thus enabled to give 
food daily to more than 200 persons. If others are induced to follow 
his example, I believe that the Irish Society of London would not re- 
fuse to be a medium of communication between the ministers of the 
two countries. The society might receive from clergymen in Ireland 
statements of the destitution of their parishes, and forward them to 
any English clergymen who might apply to them. Thus very much 
good may be done; and it may please our Heavenly Father to bring 
out of this severe visitation, lasting spiritual benefit to poor Ireland. 
The connexion between parishes may be kept up; our abundance may 
continue, at ieast in spiritual things, to be a supply to their want: a 
better relation may arise between the two countries: and the admi- 
nistration of this service may not only supply the wants of the saints, 
but, as St. Paul teaches us to hope in such cases, be abundant also by 
many thanksgivings unto God, 

“T remain, Sir, yours faithfully in the Lord, 
“Tuomas Vorgs, M.A.,, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's, Hastings. 


“ Hastings, Dec. 30, 1846.” 


There can be no doubt that the effect of the present famine 
will be to increase the spiritual duties of the clergy, and in some 
districts very probably to put it beyond the power of the incum- 
bent to perform them. Where such results are found, it will be 
remembered that the incomes of the Irish clergy, in one way or 
another, have been so reduced, that to expect many of them to 
provide additional curates is out of the question. But for the 
present, the less of the spirit of proselytism is infused into our 
charity, the more good we shall do. Help the fainting ony 
to “overcome evil with good”—and the result will best be le 
in His hands who in the midst of wrath remembereth mercy. 

Another document we are anxious to lay before our readers is 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Fenn, of Blackheath, whose example 


we have reason to believe has been followed by other clergy-' 


men—and if extensively followed, must be productive of incal- 
culable good. 
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“ Blackheath, January 1847. 

“ Dearly beloved brethren,—I am so much encouraged by the ap- 
proval which many have expressed of the plan I suggested for the re- 
lief of our suffering brethren in Ireland, that I am induced to take 
this method of laying it more distinctly and fully before you. 

“* The object I propose is to enclose a small portion of the distress, 
and to direct our best energies to mitigate some of its most alarming 
symptoms; and also to suggest to other neighbourhoods and commu- 
nities the advisableness of pursuing a similar course. 

“I wrote to the truly excellent Bishop of Cashel, requesting him 
to mention the name of some clergyman living in the distressed dis- 
tricts, with whom I might communicate on the subject. From his 
lordship’s answer, I extract the following passages :—‘ Words cannot 
express what I feel as to the Christian kindness that has prompted 
you to make the proposal you have done, The most wretched place 
in my diocese is Carrick-on-Suir, with 11,000 inhabitants, and more 
than the one-half of them actually starving, without any one to help 
them. There is no great landlord who owns a great part of the town. 
The Vicar, the Rev. Hamilton Maddan, isa truly excellent man. His 
income out of the parish is 47/. per annum. He is a man of good 
sense and energy. I shall be answerable that anything you send will 
be well applied and accounted for.’ 

“ Immediately on receipt of the Bishop's letter, I wrote to the Rev 
H. Maddan, and have received the following answer :— 


“ «Vicarage, Carrick-on-Suir, January 4, 1847. 

“¢ Rev, and Dear Sir,—I received your letter yesterday, with feel- 
ings of sincere thankfulness to you, and, I trust, with deep gratitude 
to our God, who has put it into your heart to do something for us in 
our deep distress. Before I heard from the Bishop of Cashel on the 
subject, I hardly knew what to do for our poor people here, and 
prayed earnestly to the Lord to open in his own time and way some | 
way for me to relieve them, and He has wonderfully done it. The 
deep distress of this country generally you are not unacquainted with. 
I will mention the particulars of this town, of which I am the Vicar. 
It is one of the poorest and, in proportion to its size, one of the most 
thickly inhabited towns in Ireland; it has the disadvantage of having 
a great number of non-resident landlords, not one having any great 
interest in it, few do anything for us. My income as Vicar of the 
Parish is not 100/. a-year, which obliges me daily to witness misery 
and distress without being able to relieve it. The population of the 
town is 13,000. There are 958 families in absolute want, composed 
at least of 4,500 individuals. Of these families, 240 are widows’ fami- 
lies, with 480 children, without any head to look to for support, and, 
in the greater number of instances, without any grown-up children 
able to do anything. The Poor-house is so full that they are obliged 
to refuse admittance, and our Fever Hospital is overflowing. 

“« This is the simple statement of our case here. 

“*T could mention many instances of individual and family misery 
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which I myself see every day in the crowded lanes and hovels of the 
town. The food of the people is gone. Oatmeal and Indian meal are 
at such a price, that the wages, which the men employed in the public 
works receive (a shilling a-day), are quite unable to support a family. 
The men fortunate enough to be employed (for many hundreds can- 
not get work), are in many instances hardly able to go backwards and 
forwards from their wretched homes to the public works, starving 
themselves to try and keep their poor wives and little children alive. 

“Indeed, my dear Sir, you can have no idea of it, and God grant 
you never may. It makes my heart bleed. Men who some months 
ago were strong and healthy, now reduced to skin and bone, and 
hardly able to go about, and the poor children looking the picture of 
death. Within the last week I witnessed two poor persons die from 
absolute want: when | heard of them it was too late to be of any 
use—and multitudes are fast approaching to the same state. We have 
opened a soup shop, where Mrs. Maddan and other ladies attend every 
day for three hours: it is, I trust, doing much good; the door is sur- 
rounded by hundreds of poor starving creatures, almost crushing each 
other to death to get one quart of soup. Our funds are very small, 
and we tremble to leok forward. The Lord does wonderfully open 
the hearts of his people, and we do feel truly grateful for your kind 
Christian communication. May it lead to increased faith, and trust, 
and confidence. Don’t think anything you or your kind flock may 
send, a trifle. We shall not think itso; however small, it will be re- 
ceived with the greatest gratitude, and laid out to the best advan- 
tage for our poor starving people. 

“«¢ Your faithful Servant, 


«“¢H, Hamitton MAppDaAN.’ 


“The plan I propose is, to make a weekly remittance to Mr, Mad- 
dan; to forward to the Bishop of Cashel, at the same time, an ac- 
count of the sum remitted; and to read from the pulpit Mr. Maddan’s 
acknowledgment of it, with his statement of facts. 

“To insure the weekly remittance, I respectfully suggest that 
every family or individual appropriate a certain sum weekly ;—let it 
be a moderate sum, adjusted according to our several ability—a sum 
which, if needs be, we may be able to increase. I shall be happy to 
take charge of these sums, or they may be deposited in boxes to be 
affixed near the doors of the church, to be opened by the minister 
and churchwardens after each service. If the sums are forwarded to 
me, it will be more convenient that they be sent every Monday morn- 
ing, between the hours of nine and eleven. I shall wish all accounts 
to be examined by the churchwardens, and to be open for the inspec- 
tion of the congregation. 

* As to the manner of appropriating the sums remitted, I would 


suggest to Mr. Maddan tne advisability of applying them to the re- . 


lief of the most necessitous cases ; especially to the relief of widows, 
orphans, the aged, the sick, and the infirm. By this plan it is hoped 
that the able-bodied will go more cheerfully to their daily labour, or 
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im quest of work, when they see their impotent neighbours and kins- 
folk preserved from actual starvation. 

I have already received subscriptions of 3d., 6d., 9d, 1s., 2s. 6d., 
5s., 784 108., 15s., 1/., and 2/. per week. 

«| pray God to visit with his approbation this our feeble attempt 
to serve Him, to make our offering acceptable in the sight of our 
suffering brethren, and to pour down upon us more richly of the 
abundance of his mercy. 

« I trust, beloved brethren, that you will permit me most heartily 
to thank you for your prompt and cheerful response to my suggestion, 
and to subscribe myself, 

“ Your faithful and affectionate pastor, 
“Jos. Fenn.” 


What may be done in this way will be best illustrated by a 
letterto the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite from the Rev. Mr. Crosthwaite 
of Durrus, whose former letters, we are thankful to say, have not 
been received with indifference by the readers of the Magazine. 
The present letter will encourage those who have so charitably 
responded to his former application, to continue to assist and 
strengthen him in his painful duties. 


My dear Brother,—I know you will agree with me respecting the 
importance of laying before those friends in England, who have so 
charitably assisted our poor people, correct details of the way in 
which matters are going on amongst us. We owe it, indeed, to you, 
also, who have pleaded our cause in the British Magazine, as well 
as to those who have charitably responded to your appeal. 

It is Sunday evening: still, as the strange state of things which we 
see around us has rendered every day alike to the Irish parson, I 
will begin by telling you how this day has passed. It is now about 
six o'clock in the evening, and until this moment I have not sat down 
to-day since 1 came down stairs from my bed-room in the morning, 
except for a few minutes while the alms* was being collected in 
church. The day began with giving out breakfast to crowds of peo- 
ple from two large boilers, in my yard. My own breakfast was eaten 
by snatches during the process, not having time enough on coming 
into the house even to take off my hat, before being called out again, 
—and so many were there waiting to be served, that they were not 
all served when twelve o'clock struck the hour for morning prayers. 
The moment service was over, I found a person waiting for me to go 
to see a poor woman who was very ill, and, without having time to 
take off my great coat or hat, I hastily ate my dinner whilst my horse 
was got ready, and arrangements were made for giving another meal to 
crowds of poor creatures again flocking round the house, with that 
ghastly look which we now know so well to be the look of famine, but 
which I never saw in any cases of poverty until this year, On my 


* It is customary in Ireland to have a collection for the poor, every Sunday, in 
chureh, from pew to pew. 
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return from visiting the poor woman (whose family I found had had 
no second meal yesterday, and looked only to me for their second 
meal to-day), my yard was thronged like a market, the poor creatures 
getting a plentiful supply of hot, thick soup. The process is now 
over, and whilst waiting for the bell to summon us to evening prayers, 
I take my pen to give you some account of our proceedings. I must 
honestly say, however, that this Sunday has been the worst we have 
had, in consequence of about four hundred men on one of the roads 
in the parish having been without payment for four weeks, through a 
mistake made in the hurry of business by one of the officers of the 
Board of Works. This gentleman forgot to apply for more money 
from Dublin, and the works on the road were stopped for three weeks, 
whilst fresh arrangements were being made; and although the men 
have been at work during the past week, they cannot receive money 
until Tuesday next. The suffering has been dreadful ; but, by almost 
superhuman exertions, I trust we shall not let one die of starvation. 


I have gone on the different roads, and found out in the various | 


“ gangs” of men, those who had not eaten anything for the day, and 
have given them money to go and buy from the nearest huxter. 
Some I have been obliged (from their reduced state) before now to 
send off the road altogether, and to feed them (and, of course, their 
families) for some days, as the only means of arresting the hand of 
death. During the past week, I have distributed, in this way, as 
much as 2/. 5s. in a day, in small sums to procure one or two meals ; 
—besides quantities of hot, thick soup, given away at my own house. 
This day there were given out 240 quarts of soup, about twelve 
shillings’ worth of brown bread, and also 1/. 11s, in money, in small 
sums, to men whom | knew to have no means of purchasing their 
breakfast when going to the works to-morrow. I have also sent in 
an order to Bantry this evening to have one pound’s worth of bread 
ready early to-morrow morning for my messenger. This I intend to 
divide on the road amongst those who may be most in need. By the 
truck system, by pawning, and by credit, some of these poor people 
have struggled through the month, with the help of some little por- 
tions of seed corn, which they had hitherto in all their want contrived 
to spare for sowing in the ground ; but many—many are for several 
days back only saved by my standing between them and death. No: 
I will not be guilty of saying so,—it is our generous English friends 
who have placed their hands upon the open grave and prevented these 
poor creatures from sinking into it. Be assured, 1 do not forget to 
tell them so. By the help of the money sent to us from England, I 
have purchased 120/. worth of Indian meal, and have sold it out to 
the most destitute, at a reduced price. By this help and that of one 
or two friends in this country, I have given out some thousands of 
quarts of soup during the last few weeks. By the same help, I have 
been enabled hitherto, in some way or another, to assist every inhabit- 
ant of this wild and wretched parish who applied to me for relief. 
We have made our plans for charity as much as possible reproductive ; 
thus we have, with comparatively few exceptions, sold the Indian 
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meal at 2s. 4d. per stone (the price in this neighbourhood is now 3s.), 
and we have sold only on tickets, given by my own haud, to those 
whom I knew to be in want. Our soup is sold at a halfpenny a quart. 
Indeed, I ought not to call it soup, but thick, well-seasoned porridge, 
made of Indian meal and bean meal. In fact, in every way that I 
possibly can, I am making the most of our little funds, though these 
last four weeks, from the circumstance above mentioned, have been a 
dreadful drain upon us—one small error having thrown the whole 
burden of relieving the families of about 400 men upon our feeble 
resources. And here it may be well to mention that, even with the 
very best intentions, it is impossible that the Board of Works can re- 
lieve the people independently of private exertions. In proof of this, 
I will mention a few circumstances connected only with my own 
parish. On the 2Ist of December, I saw the engineer at a town 
about seven miles from here, and (as secretary of our Relief Com- 
mittee in this place) I made the necessary arrangements with him for 
the immediate employment of 700 additional men in this parish, on 
two separate roads. The lists of the men were made out with my 
own hand, those for each of the roads being marked for that road, 
according to the engineer's printed form; they were signed in my 
presence by the inspecting officer, and I myself put them into the 
engineer's hands. ‘he only remaining step was, to have the lists 
copied out by his clerk, and the men put to work the next day. For 
a fortnight, however, the press of business prevented these lists from 
being copied out, and, finally, I had to ride myself to the place where 
the engineer resides (twelve Irish miles) late on Saturday evening, 
and persuade him to employ the men. I laboured hard to induce 
him to allow the men to be employed the following Monday. I 
begged—lI entreated, (for I knew a battle would have interposed de- 
lay,) and at last I prevailed upon him to agree that, if I would pay a 
man to stay up all that night, he would allow him to copy the lists 
in his (the engineer's) office, and I might the next day send a mes- 
senger to take them to the road before Monday. Accordingly, 

I paid a man five shillings for copying out the lists that night. I 
sent a messenger the next day (Sunday)—twelve Irish miles re- 
member. He came back unsuccessful. Determined to gain m 

point, I sent another on my own horse, and he returned at eleven 
at night, with the answer, that the lists would be sent in the morning. 
Well, Monday morning came, the clerk called with the lists, and what 
was my dismay at finding that, after all my trouble, the transcriber 
had been allowed to copy them all out in one list, as if for one road ; 
thus drawing off poor creatures to work ten miles from their homes, 
although they had been returned to the engineer’s hands for a road 
within a quarter of a mile of their own doors, Of course, I at once 
remonstrated, but without effect. I sent to him on Friday ; ; I sent 
again to him on Sunday. The Relief Committee met on Tuesday 
last, and wrote to him officially ; but it has all been without effect. 
The poor creatures have still the alternative of walking ten Irish 
miles every morning to their work, or else lie down and die. To the 
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workhouse they cannot go, for it has been closed against the admis- 
sion of any more applicants. The fact is, the work is complicated, 
and the engineers have a great deal to do. The Board of Works are 
anxious to remedy the slightest mistake when it is pointed out to 
them, but the delay of writing to Dublin and receiving an answer is 
so great, that considerable evil must necessarily occur, over which 
they have no control. I have found my letters to their secretary, 
Mr. Walker, attended to in the kindest manner, but I have had to 
write so frequently, that I have been really ashamed to make further 
complaints. ‘The truth is, the system, although a wonderful piece of 
machinery, is not one that can be continued much longer. The 
country is sick of it; the poor themselves are heartily tired of it. 
There has been an impression abroad that the men would not leave 
the government roads for any agricultural work. I can only say I 
have not found it so, although I understand that the system of the 
Board of Works has been better worked in this parish than in any 
for many miles around us. I could, to-morrow, obtain 500 men, if I 
pleased, who would gladly leave the government work on the roads 
to come to work with me; and I have not, during the whole of last 
year, and up to this moment, given more than eightpence a day 
wages. I could not give more. I employed on an average about 
thirty men; only those who could not obtain admission on the roads, 
and were trying to save the little remainder of their corn for seed, or 
who would have been otherwise totally destitute, and to whom eight- 
pence a day, regularly paid twice a week, was a great favour. I could 
not afford to employ more, but hundreds would leave the roads to- 
morrow, and come to me gladly. ‘The real state of the case is this: 
the men must have money or food at home. They have nothing at home 
on which they could live, if they employed themselves on their own 
little farms. The larger farmers will not give money wages, they 
will feed the man but not his family. That the poor people would 
rather have a smaller amount of payment and work harder upon it, 
if employed at their own homes, I know, because I have tried it. 1 
have, at present, several small farmers employed in draining and sub- 
soiling, in the very best manner, the land in which they are to sow 
their own corn this year. I pay them in Indian meal; and I do not 
pay them as much as they would receive in money on the roads, and 
yet they greatly prefer being at work at home. In fact, I only want 
funds to enable me to extend these arrangements. If I had help, I 
could draw off a large number of the poor farmers of this parish from 
the roads during the next two or three months, and employ them in 
tilling their little portions of ground for the corn crop, in a manner 
far better than they have ever done in any former year. Those who 
till their fields to my perfect satisfaction, I would reward with some 
little useful implement, such as a wheelbarrow, a crow-bar, a sledge- 
hammer (to break the large stones with which they are interrupted 
in the cultivation of their fields), or other articles, of little cost, though 
of great value to them, but still, as yet, beyond their means to pro- 
cure. I have already in former years tried this plan, and found it 
Qa 
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very useful. Having been forced, in consequence of the possession 
of a glebe of miserable land, to study the very best modes of agricul- 
ture, I am well acquainted with the minute details of the operations 
most required in poor Ireland, and I have a very valuable helper in 
my parish clerk, who is an extremely intelligent and sensible farmer, 
universally respected in the parish, and trustworthy, being a right good 
churchman and an honest man. One part of my plan would be, to 
offer a certain amount of premium to the man who would sow the 
largest extent of corn, amongst those paying equal rent; and a pre- 
mium to those who would plant the largest extent of cabbage, turnips, 
or other green crop: this latter is of greater importance than might 
be generally thought, inasmuch as the people are in great danger of 
neglecting to sow any manured crop instead of their usual friend the 
potato; and in all such cases there would be no ground prepared 
for sowing corn next year. Some of these plans I am already carry- 
ing on, but my means are very small. The poor people here want 
encouragement to arouse and cheer them. Besides, we want corn for 
seed, as there is now none here to be sold. 

We are often grieved and pained when we find some of the public 
papers accusing all the poor of Ireland of buying fire-arms with the 
money thus earned upon the roads, whilst they have their store laid 
by in the savings banks. Alas! the instances in this parish of people 
having money in the savings bank are few indeed! Perhaps ten— 
perhaps twenty, (though I have no idea of there being so many,) in 
a parish containing about 10,000 inhabitants. And as to fire-arms, 
few have such things. If there were some more guns and pistols 
about us, they might serve to keep in awe a few poor wretched crea- 
tures who are stealing geese from their neighbours, or pulling sheaves 
out of the stacks of corn for the purpose of satisfying their hunger. 
I doubt very much many of the stories that have been spread about 
fire-arms ; and where they were bought, 1 do believe it was in many 
cases (if not in most) for purposes of defence. For in some places 
the evil-minded portion of the population will not starve while a 
neighbour has corn stacks; indeed, even in this proverbially quiet 
neighbourhood, the farmers are obliged closely to watch their little 
store. 

I cannot tell you with what pleasure I have read in the British 
Magazine, for this month, which you have sent me, the remarks upon 
this subject. You need not be afraid to assert that there were not 
500 stand of arms purchased in this district of 100 miles. Nay, I 
have very great doubts whether that number have been purchased by 
the peasantry in the whole of Munster during this season of want ; but 
in that I may be mistaken. I will not undertake to answer for those 
whom I do not know, but if you could see what a rich treasure the 
box of clothes sent by your kind friend was to our poor shivering 
people, you would feel satisfied there was little purchasing of fire- 
arms in their cases ; and if you had to visit them in their poor cabins, 
as | have every day, and see them lie longing for a drink, in the 
beight of fever, or without a blanket in the attacks of dysentery that 
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are now so prevaleut, you would be confirmed in your feeling of the 
wickedness of those who have mocked at their calamity and misery. 
I must now conclude this long letter ; and am, &c., 


W. M. Crostuwalre, 
Durrus Glebe, Bantry, Jan. 17, 1847. 


Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, Rectory, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
Loudon.* 


Nothing can be more important than the suggestion in this 
letter to assist the poorest class of farmers to till and sow their 
ground for next season. If this is largely acted on, and an im- 
proved system of agriculture be introduced among them, the 
benefit must be incalculable. And the benefit will be very 
greatly enhanced, if the assistance is received from England, 
and is imparted through the hands of the clergy. 

We must never forget that the Irish poor have their minds 
poisoned against England, not merely by the general spirit of 
the teaching of their priests and demagogues—but that political 
publications of the most wicked and inflammatory description 
are circulated among them in a cheap form by thousands. A 
systematic effort is unceasingly made to lead them to believe 
that England is their natural enemy, and that to rebel against 
England is a duty and a virtue. Some newspaper writers, igno- 
rant of the real condition of Ireland, have dwelt lar gely on the 
recent purchases of firearms. If they were at all acquainted with 
the popular literature of the country, they would see that what is 
really surprising is, how it comes to pass that an excitable popu- 
lace like the Irish, when such books are suffered to be sold and 
circulated all over the country, do not break out into open rebel- 


* The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite desires to acknowledge the following sums received 
by him for the destitute poor in the parish of Durrus, county of Cork :— 


£8. d. 
The Lord Bishop of Bangor 10 0 0 N. Fenn, Esq... . 5 5 O 
George Trower, Esq.. . . 5 0 ©O | Mrs. Vickers . . 0 5 0 
Perditto ... - - 2610 0 | A Friend, per Rev. G. ‘Bellett 10 0 0 
Rev. 8S. R. Maitland . oe & Lawson, Es 
Messrs. Phillips and Graves 5 0 0 | Rev. J. 0. W. Towels 
Robert Steven, Esq.. O O| Rev. R. Mayo .... 110 0 
W. Peek, Esq... . 1 0 O| C. Rivington, Esq . . . 5 5 O 
J. Peck, Esq. 1 1 Mes. . . 
R. Haberfield, j jun., Esq. 3 3 0 | Mrs.Cheap. . ote, 
Miss Sterry. . . . . . 2 0 0| A Friend, per ditto. .. 5 00 
W. « 5 O O| F. Fenn, Esq. 
A Friend, per dito . . . t 0 0| Mrs. Hore. ..... 5 
D. G., per ditto . 5 0 O| Mrs. Johnson . 
H. 8S. Northcote, Esq. . . 10 0 | Miss Mortlock . . © 
Anonymous... .. 1 0 Mr. Isleton aoe. 
T. W. Wing, Esq. . . 1 0 O | Mrs.Corbet. . . . O10 
Miss M. Hart . . : 3 0 0| Rev. W. M. Heeld. .. 5 0 O 
Friends, per F, Rivington, Esq. 510 Rev.J.Jebb . . 2 0 90 
Cockburn, Esy. 5 0 O 
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lion. A pamphlet has lately been published in Dublin—* Signs 
of the Times, extracted from the Dublin University Magazine for 
January 1847,” which is extremely deserving of the serious at- 
tention of every person connected with the government of the 
empire. In it are given several extracts from a series of works 
now in publication, entitled “The National Library for Ireland.” 
We shall transcribe two or three passages, which will serve to 
illustrate the spirit of the dominant party among the Irish 
Roman Catholics—that party into whose hands all the educa- 
tional measures of the English government and legislature for 
several years past have been directed to intrust the education 
and instruction of the poor of Ireland. 

The first passage we shall transcribe is an extract from a 
volume called “ The Rising of Ninety-Eight”—meaning the re- 
bellion of 1798—and this is the strain in which the oath of the 
United Irishmen, as the rebels called themselves, is panegyrized: 


“ Here, no doubt, the reader will not fail to observe the great spirit 
of fairness and toleration which distinguished the oath of the United 
Irishmen from that of the United Englishmen in former times, In 
the United Irish oath, there is not one word said about swearing any 
English or foreigners to obey the Irish. Every native Irishman is 
simply called on to make a natural, grateful, and religious vow before 
the great, good, and just God, to love his own fellow-countrymen, and 
serve his native land. Moreover, no Englishman, Scotchman, Welsh- 
man, German, Dutchman, Hanoverian, or any other beggarly foreigner, 
was ever compelled by the United Irishmen to perjure himself by 
taking an unnatural blasphemous oath to obey the Irish—for is it not 
blasphemous to swear before God, against the very land which he 
allowed one to be born in? The English in former times, on the 
contrary, never had such a fair form of oath as that of the United 
Irishmen. Formerly, the English ruffians, after first murdering, 
burning, robbing, and ravishing the greater part of the unoffending 
Irish, used then, like loyal, merciful, and religious enemies, present 
on the sword’s point an oath of allegiance, to be quickly swallowed 
down by the remainder of the natives. By this compulsory oath, a 
true-blooded Irishman was obliged to swear, against his grain, to obey 
or serve some tyrannical fellow or other, called king of England, no 
matter who he might chance to be. Thus, descendants of our old 
native Irish kings—men with the pure blood of such heroes as Niall 
the Grand (the triumphant invader of Britain and Gaul), or old Brian 
Boru (the Dane-smasher), coursing through their veins—have been 
compelled, by rapacious and blood-thirsty Englishmen, to swear, what ? 
—yes, gracious Heaven! to swear to obey a whole parcel of murder- 
ing mongrels and wicked foreigners, such as James Stuart, a Scotch- 
man, who robbed all the Ulster Irish of their tenant-right, and was 
moreover addicted to dark and unnatural crimes; or William of 
Orange, who robbed and butchered the Irish, made and broke the 
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treaty of Limerick, and murdered the Scotch clan M‘Donald, in the 
valley of Glencoe; or George Guelphs, the Hanoverian, who mur- 
dered Count Konigsmark, and kept the Irish as slaves under penal 
laws so infamous, that if they at present existed, the Irish millions 
would be justified in rising up like men, which unfortunately they 
were not numerous enough to do in the penal times,” 


Of a similar character is the following :— 


“ Strange to say, although the English had, with all the business 
habits of their nation, been most industriously employed, for about 
six hundred years, in robbing, ravishing, murdering, exterminating, 
exiling, torturing, starving, and brutalizing the Irish, still the de- 
scendants of that unfortunate people, the United Irishmen, who had as 
yet escaped the general fate of their ancestors, felt not the least gra- 
titude to the English, who are always ready enough to preach the 
text of ‘ Love your enemies’ to the Irish, but will never practise such 
text themselves. Let us picture to ourselves a figure of Britannia, 
dressed in scarlet, like a harlot of Babylon, standing on the bleeding 
corpse of Erin, with a bloody sword in one hand, while she is rifling 
the pocket of her victim with the other, and exclaiming all the time 
—‘ Love your enemies ;’ Be grateful!’ What a blasphemous farce! 
It was not thus that the Heavenly Saviour preached the doctrines of 
peace and philanthropic brotherhood to his disciples.”’ 


Can any one be surprised at the murders and assassinations 
which defile the soil of a country in which such truly diabolical 
books are circulated among the poor. 

In the following passage the poor Irish are taught to regard 
the Frenchas their friends, united with them in the common bond 
of hatred to England. 


“ While those English villains, and the Irish parliament conspirators 
in their pay, were oppressing and plotting against the Irish nation, a 
French fleet and army of liberation appeared off the Irish coasts. So 
leaving this frightful scene of domestic corruption and foreign tyranny 
just described, we must now take a glance at the foreign policy of 
Ireland, and the negotiations and alliances which the United Irish 
leaders, in their wisdom, thought fit to form between the Irish and 
the French, who may be called kindred nations, since they are both 
of Celtic race, and are equally remarkable for their military spirit, 
gaiety, politeness, love of glory, strong passion for liberty or native 
governments, and dislike of English tyranny and ambition, which 
hever rests, but is always unjustly invading the freedom and posses- 
sions of other countries.” 


The observations of the writer of the article in the Dublin 
University Magazine on these works, under the present lameut- 
able and unchristian system of national education in Ireland, 
are well deserving of attention. Having shown that the Bible 
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is not only a prohibited book in the government schools, but 
that even the Scripture Extracts, drawn up by the Irish Com- 
missioners of Education, are not suffered to be used in more 
than nine-tenths of the schools under the patronage of the 
Romish priests ;—and likewise, that in the south and west the 
government schools are instruments of popery, and in the north 


of Treland are exclusively Presbyterian, the author proceeds to 
make the following remarks :— 


“ Our object is not, at present, to discuss the merits of the Irish 
National Education question, but to put our readers in full possession 
of the precise mental condition of a vast majority of the population, 
and their aptitude or inaptitude to be influenced by publications, a 
brief sample of which is to be found in the preceding pages. 

** The Roman-catholic priests and the national schoolmasters are 
now, wherever the Popish religion predominates, the appointed in- 
structors of the people. Every one who has bestowed any serious 
thought upon the working of an educational system, knows that the 
books which are read are of little consequence compared with those 
by whom they are taught. fs are the schoolmasters, so will be the 
schools. The personal influence of the former will always determine 
the character of the latter, for good or for evil. And the best system 
of instruction that ever was devised, under the conduct of a teacher 
perverted by the errors, and infected by the spirit, of Irish Romanism, 
will but reflect those errors, and propagate that spirit in the vast ma- 
jority of those over whom his influence extends. 

“ What, therefore, is the amount of what has been done, and is 
doing, for enlightening the masses of the Irish people? They are 
just fitted and prepared for the demagogue, who impresses upon them 
as a sacred duty, to labour for the overthrow of an heretical church, 
and to strive, with all their might and main, for the exaltation of the 
Roman-catholic religion, and the independence of Ireland! They 
are no longer, it is true, an unlettered people. They can read. But 
their reading is almost confined to those productions which taint their 
morals, and sap their allegiance. By what is done for them the raw 
material is just wrought into that state in which it may be most rea- 
dily converted to purposes of sedition. The cotton is saturated with 
the inflammable fluid, which will soon render it one of the most dan- 
gerous of combustibles. This is all clear gain to the pestilent dis- 
turber. So far from being ‘let or hindered,’ he is aided in his designs, 
by what has been done for giving the people just so much knowledge 
as may enable them to imbibe and to propagate his lessons of treason. 
‘The National Library’ is the natural adjunct to ‘the National 
Schools.’ The lives of the traitors who figured in the late rebellion 
will be eagerly read, where the word of God is interdieted. The 
teacher, who is the active agent of the priest, a collector of the 
O'Connell tribute, and a contributor to the repeal rent, will not, by 
his comments, very materially counteract the impressions which are 
made upon susceptible minds by the most glaring misstatements of 
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facts, and the most slanderous and envenomed misrepresentations. 
Aud what the effect of this must be, can be but very imperfeetly un- 
derstood by those who do not know the ardent temperament of the 
Irish, and their passionate devotion to objects which have once be- 
come dear to them, from their supposed subserviency to the renown 
or the well-being of their native land. 

* In each of the volumes which compose the ‘ National Library,’ 
there are one hundred and forty closely-printed pages. They are 
published monthly, and are sold for so low a price as four-pence each. 
Fifteen thousand are struck off as a first impression; and the pro- 
prietors are content to lose five thousand before any profit begins to 
be made. The impression does not remain upon hands more than a 
few days, and is carried by flying stationers to all parts of Ireland. It 
is not, therefore, rash to affirm, that the principles which these works 
inculcate, and the views they advocate, are, or will be, in a very short 
time, the views and the principles of a vast majority of the Romish 
population.” 


These are matters of no trifling moment to the stability of the 
empire itself. We are firmly convinced that the Irish system of 
national education is as injurious to British connexion as it is to 
the Protestant religion—and thankful should we be in these 
times—when it is no longer considered discreditable for a poli- 
tician to change his opinions on a great question—if some of its 
admirers could be induced to reconsider the subject. 

But our present object is to alleviate the sufferings of this 
calamitous season. ‘lhe Queen’s letter will be issued soon after 
these observations are given to the public—and we have thought 
it might be considered advisable to furnish the clergy with some 
letters and documents which have appeared in the Irish news- 
papers—chiefly in the paper published in Cork. With these 
extracts this article shall be concluded; and sincerely we trust, 
that before another month has passed, we may have more cheer- 
ing accounts to lay before our readers. 

The following is taken from a statement furnished by the 


manager of the Skibbereen bank to the reporter of the Cork Con- — 


stitution. 


“ To feed this immense population in the absence of the potato 
would require very large imports of flour. ‘These there were no 
means of providing, and even if corn were sent into the country in 
sufficient quantities, there was no means of grinding it, for there are 
but three flour mills in the entire district—the Reinmeen and Skibbe- 
reen—capable of grinding 150 bags a day, and the Bantry mills, 
which could work about 30 bags. Supplies of food, therefore, not 
being in the country, the result was famine and death, without the 
most remote chance of averting them. 

“ The misery in some of the most densely populated parishes, and 
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these, unfortunately, have fewest resident gentry, is horrifying. In the 
parish of Skull, containing 17,314 human beings, the deaths have in- 
creased on the average of the past week to twenty-five a-day, while 
those who yet remain are suffering from diarrhoea and dropsy, brought 
on by cold and want of food; in fact, if the inhabitants of this parish, 
Kilmoe and Caherah, were all sent adrift in the Atlantic upon a raft, 
they could not be more destitute or helpless than they are at the pre- 
sent moment. Potatoes they have none—corn food is beyond their 
reach—the domestic fowl have long since disappeared—the pigs are 
banished completely—the cows and sheep which were here and there 
to be seen have been disposed of or stolen and eaten—the dogs and 
cats have either died of hunger, or have been turned to the use of 
human beings, to meet the dreadful cravings of empty stomachs. 

“ The same may be said of the other parishes—the cause being the 
same, the effect is similar; and in proof of this, 1 need merely men- 
tion that the dead are taken to the grave unattended by friends or re- 
lations, In fact, daily cases become known of the husband, wife, or 
child lying dead for days on the same sop of straw, with the starving 
relatives. 

“ ] have myself seen such cases in the town of Skibbereen. This 
evening I was called from my hotel by Mr. Macarthy Downing, and 
was taken to a house in the North-street. It was a miserable abode. 
There sat by the hearth, crouching to a flickering ember of turf, a 
wretched child, about twelve years of age, alongside whom, on a 
sop of straw, without covering, lay the dead body of her brother. He 
expired on ‘Tuesday night, and she and her mother lay alongside the 
corpse for two nights and two days. In answer to my inquiries, she 
stated she had not tasted food since Wednesday evening, and that her 
mother had eaten nothing since the morning of that day, and that the 
mother had gone out as soon as night came on (Saturday) to beg for 
something. 

“Previous to this, Il visited the Windmill-hill, where there is a 
large population. ‘The first hut 1 entered, 1 found a young woman 
stretched on the hearthstone, endeavouring to get a little warmth from 
the ashes. In the corner lay an unfortunate man labouring under 
diarrheea, alongside of whom lay a wretched child. A lighting 
splinter of bog-wood having been brought in, the child turned round, 
and fixing his glazed eyes upon me, gave a tremulous scream, and as 
he fainted off, muttered ‘I’m hungry,’ while the unfortunate father 
moaned with pain and affliction. I no sooner retired from this scene 
than I was surrounded by over thirty wretched creatures, all beseech- 
ing me to enter their abodes—one saying her husband died yesterday ; 
another, his wife died awhile ago ; another, his father was just expiring, 
that they were all starving, and so on. I went into about six: hovels, 
and each exhibited a more horrible spectacle than the other. I at last 
tore myself from them, and rushed into my hotel, where I was fol- 
lowed by a number of unfortunate creatures, who crowded round the 
door until midnight, expecting I might have been enabled to relieve 
or advise them. 
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«“ Last Monday, it was reported to the police that a man, named 
Charles M‘Carthy, was lying dead for some days in his hut on the 
Windmill-hill. On going there, they found the corpse on the earthen 
floor, and his three daughters lying at either side in fever, He had 
been dead since the Friday previous. 

“On Tuesday, aman and his wife, named Nagle, living at Coolbuy, 
in the parish of Caheragh, were found dead, and their two daughters 
and son lying on the same straw in fever. , 

“It is of daily occurrence to see the mother carrying the corpse of 
her child, or the husband that of his wife, unattended by any other 
person, to the grave. Friday last, a young woman was found draw- 
ing the remains of her father along the road on a door, to lay him 
in his grave at Abbeystowry. 

“In a conversation I had with the manager of the National Bank 
in this town, he mentioned he had a large quantity of specie in his 
coffers; and I asked him, was that prudent under present cireum- 
stances. His reply was, ‘1 had some fears two or three months ago, 
when the people were robust and energetic, but now I have none. 
They are physically dead. They are incapable of exertion, They 
are so paralyzed and so dejected, that you never see two of them to- 
gether. The bodies are so emaciated—their spirits so broken— 
their intellects so weakened, that neither father nor son converse toge- 
ther, but with an idiotic gaze view each other’s skeleton forms. 
Under these circumstances, there is no conspiration—there can be 
none, and therefore I am quite at ease in respect to the safety of the 
property in my charge.’ 

“It is declared by those who have the means of best judging, that 
one-half the population of these baronies will be in their graves before 
the month of April next, while any persons fortunate enough to have 
reserved a little means, are making preparations to emigrate by the _ 
spring ships. 

“ All through this country agriculture is completely neglected, and 
the prospects of the next winter are at least equally bad, 

“ Subscriptions having been sent to Mr. M‘Carthy Downing to 
distribute on the land of South Reen, in reference to which Mr. 
Cummins had written a letter to the Duke of Wellington, and letters 
having been received by Mr. Welply from England, requesting to as- 
certain whether the facts stated therein were not exaggerated, these 
gentlemen, accompanied by the Rev. James Molony, Roman-catholic 
clergyman, visited the locality on Thursday last, and made a most 
minute examination of the state of the inhabitants, the result of which 
was, that the statement of Mr. Cummins was found to fall short in 
giving the full and real state of wretchedness to which they have been 


reduced, and upon which a statement will be made by these gentle- 
men. 


'l'o this statement we subjoin that laid before Sir George Grey, 
by the clergy of the district, with some documents they have ap- 
pended in corroboration of their memorial. 
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“ Facts and Documents, relative to the Distress in Skhibbereen, laid 
before Sir George Grey, Bart., Secretary of State. 


* Cork Constitution, Oct. 15. 

“ Jeremiah Hegarty, found dead on the road within a mile of Skib- 
bereen. Evidence of Mary Driscol, daughter of deceased.. He took 
a little breakfast on Saturday morning of barley stirabout, and im- 
mediately after left to go to work. He did not eat enough, but ate 
all he got, for none of us hadenough. We are nine in family, not in- 
cluding the infant at my breast. We had only three pints of barley 
meal between the entire of us; my young child at the breast eat noth- 
ing or drank nothing that morning. I had no drink to give it—it 
was the only thing we ate since the Thursday befere. On Thursday 
we had nothing for dinner but about a quarter of a weight (a weight 
is twenty-one pounds) of crahanes, small potatoes. We had a little 
barley, about a barrel, and God help us, we could not eat any more of 
that same, as the landlord put a cross upon it. Deceased returned 
home after work in the evening, he had no sickness. He complained 
on Friday of being hungry ; both my father and my husband were 
working eight days and got no money for it. The landlord wanted 
to keep the barley for the last rent. The rent was 2/.17s. It was 
John Collins and Corly Buckley that put the cross on the barley— 
they are bailiffs. We used to take the barley by stealth from the 
heap, though C. Buckley, the bailiff, told us sometimes to be eating of 
it till the landlord would come. We owed 10s, to Mr. M‘C, for the 
seed of the barley, and we would sooner all of us die of starvation 
than not pay it. Since a fortnight passed there was not one of us ate 
enough any day. My father had no bed, he slept on straw on the 
floor, covered with a bit of packing or canvas that covers about goods 
in the shops. 

* John Harrington —Deceased also said, he did not eat a bit since 
Thursday. Asked him whether his son in-law had not anything to 
give him, he said not, but that they had a little barley which they took 
privately away and eat, as the landlord's agent had marked it. The 
last words deceased said to me were :—‘ If we are not paid, I'll die’-— 
I am myself nine days at work and am not yet paid since I got work. 
I could not live only for charity I received. 

“ Verdict—We find that deceased, Jeremiah Hegarty, had met his 
death in consequence of a want of sufficient sustenance for many days 
previous to his decease, and that this want of sustenance was occa- 
sioned by his not having been paid his wages on the public work, where 


he was employed, for eight days previous to the time of his death.”"— 
Cork Constitution, Nov. 5, 1846. 


“An inquest was held on Monday, before F. Baldwin, Cordner, in 
the Court-house of Skibbereen, on the body of Denis M‘Kennedy, a 
labourer on one of the public works, who was reported to have died 
of hunger. 

“Joan M‘Kennedy, wife of deceased.—He died on Saturday three 
weeks. He was working at the Caheragh road, up to the day he 
died. On Thursday morning he had nothing to cat; on the night 
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before, she boiled one head of cabbage she got from a neighbour, and 
with that, she had for her entire family, five in number, about a pint 
of flour. On Wednesday morning, she had nothing to give them. 
On Tuesday, they had about half-a-weight of potatoes, they got from 
a neighbour. On Monday, they had nothing at all to eat; from Sun- 
day to Thursday morning, she had for the support of her entire 
family, only half-a-weight of potatoes, small, black, bad, a pint of 
meal, and a head of cabbage. On Saturday morning, she sent him 
for breakfast less than a pint of flour baked, but it was too late; before 
it arrived, he was dead. 

“ Jeremiah Donovan, Steward on Caheragh road since the 5th of 
October last, had had deceased working in his gang all that time; 
saw deceased on the morning of his death leave his work and go to 


- the ditch side ; seeing him stop so long there, he went to him and de. 


sired him to return to his work. He replied—How can a man work 
without food, a man like me, that ate nothing since yesterday morn- 
ing? He did not resume work ; witness seeing him weak, handed 
him a bit of bread; he took it in his hand, and was putting it to his 
mouth, when it fell from him, Shortly after, he fell back, and in two 
or three hours he died, His pay was 8d. a-day. Deponent himself 
has got no pay yet. 

«Dr. Dore opened the abdomen and chest, ascertained the cause to 
be starvation, found no disease that would account for it; found no 
food in the stomach ; saw hundreds of dead bodies, but never saw one 
so attenuated as that; the man, from forty to fifty years old. 

«“ P, Donovan.—The body was the most attenuated he ever saw, there 
was scarcely a vestige of omentum, so complete was the absorption of 
adipose matter; from the flaccid, empty, and blanched condition of 
the intestines, he was clearly of opinion that he died of starvation, 

“ Verdict.—We find that deceased, Denis M‘Kennedy, died of 
starvation, caused by the gross neglect of the Board of Works.” 


« Alleged deaths by starvation.—Three inquests held in one day, 
Letter from one of the Jurors. ‘The inquests were postponed, and 
not completed when we left Skibbereen. An account of the verdict 
has arrived. 

“Tn company with eleven other jurors, I went to the parish of 
Castlehaven, to view the body of a man exhumed for a post-mortem 
examination. He appeared a good deal reduced from want of food, 
The Doctor said his lungs were so much diseased, he died from that 
cause ; the observations of by-standers went to state, that the poor 
fellow had been obliged to work up to his knees in water, daily, for 
some time before his death. 

“ From thence we proceeded to Letter, to view the body of a man 
not interred; he was a complete skeleton, the bones were actuall 
starting through the skin; it was stated, that he was used to walk five 
miles daily to work, and was depending for subsistence, on cabbage, 
or any such matter he could procure to afford him one meal a day ; 
three weeks’ wages were due to him at the time of his death. 

_ “It was the decided opinion of all present that he died from abso- 
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lute starvation, We subscribed to buy a coffin. From thence we 
proceeded to the chapel-yard, at Skibbereen, to view the body of a 
young man ; he also appeared greatly reduced, from want of food, but 
as there were no witnesses present, we could not ascertain any parti- 
culars respecting him as yet; but so far as we could judge from ap- 
pearance, he, as well as the other two parties, appeared to have had 
their deaths greatly accelerated, if not mainly caused, by actual want 
of the meanest description of food. 
“ I remain, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 


Joun Nasu WriGar, 
“ To the Rev. C. Caulfeild, Nov. 25, 1846.” : 


“« Verdict in these three cases. 

“ We find that the deceased, Michael M‘Carthy died of disease of 
the lungs, accelerated by cold and want of food, 

‘* We find that deceased, James Purcel, died at Letter, for want of 
food, occasioned by his not having received the fortnight’s wages due 
to him on the Adrisgle road, under the Board of Works. 

* Remark of a juror. 


‘* Two of the jury were for finding wilful murder against the Board 
of Works. 

“ We find that deceased, Denis Bohane, died on the 11th inst., on 
the road of Dishane, from want of food, occasioned by his not having 
received the fortnight’s wages due to him on the Tragumina road. 

«The Coroner proceeded to hold an inquest at Glandore ; the man 
was unable to procure any work or food, and he expired of hunger. 

“On Thursday, the 25th, a report was made to the constabulary, 


that a man had died of starvation, the previous night, a short distance 
from Skibbereen.”’ 


“ Letter from Dr. Hadden, Skibbereen. 


* On visiting a poor family at Rineen, on Friday last, my attention 
was attracted by a poor emaciated girl, coming within a ‘few feet of 
the house. They were afraid to allow the child near them, least she 
might convey the infection. After this introduction, I visited the 
family, and found the father, mother, and two children ill, in the 
same bed, of fever; the little girl who first attracted my attention, 
with a younger child, sat by the bedside, and had only that morning 
left the same bed, and were not even then recovered from fever. On 
feeling the poor woman's pulse, I found the hands were crusted with 
wet flour, and having inquired the reason, was told that she had made 
a little cake to supply the wants of their children, who were recover- 
ing. ‘The woman daily expected her confinement. 

“The Doctor procured relief and a blanket, from a lady, for them. 
Tsaw her on Saturday, and found the fever making progress, and again 
on Sunday, and feel ashamed to mention the events which had occurred 
—labour came on, no one to aid but her husband, and he in fever 
also—no midwife, no female would come to the plague house, nor an 
one to go for medical aid. It was almost by accident Dr. Hadden 
knew of her case. With all this, there was a complete want of every- 
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thing, food, drink, fire, and clothing, till supplied by a charitable lady, 
who sent a boat with a temporary supply of all these things. 

“ There is a clergyman (only one out of many) who is obliged to 
supply with food forty-six families. There are (and the number must 
increase) now 162 persons daily supplied with soup from his house ; 
his means are small, and his own family large; yet, if compelled to 
withdraw this supply, the greater number must very soon perish, 

« Another clergyman supplies sixty persons three days in the week 
with soup; he cannot very long afford to do so, and then the poor 
must perish by famine. 

“We bring forward the following case in our knowledge. Denis 
Leahy, lived in Lick, nearly eighty years of age, employed on public 
work, but dismissed a month since with one hundred others, the road 
being completed ; no work since, and we know not how he existed. 
He died in his house; for two days and nights there was no food in 
the house; had a wife, a son, and two grandchildren; not one of 
these, as far as can be ascertained, tasted any food for two days and 
nights before the old man died. He perished on Monday, 23rd, and 
was buried on the 25th, by subscription of a few shillings. There was 
no inquest, nor was this extremity of distress known to any, except a 
few neighbours, almost equally destitute. 

« A child of William Wholahone died at Dromig, and so great was 
the destitution of the parents, that they buried it without a coffin ; 
they lived for twelve years in the place; not strangers passing 
through. 

“On the island of Sherkin, many are now living entirely on salt 
fish; this compels them to drink so much water, that disease attacks 
them. There are 1300 inhabitants. The majority are in great want. 
On Cape Clear, which contains about the same number, sea-weed is 
becoming one of the ordinary articles of food. Nothing can be more 
heart-rending than their tales of distress. 

“There is a soup kitchen supported by voluntary contributions, 
feeding daily about 400 persons, though only established a very short 
time. The soup is only given to those who have tickets from sub- 
scribers. 

‘‘ The inadequacy of public works will be seen from the following 
statement of a clergyman, regarding his own parish:— 

“The population 6000—of these, 1931, supported chiefly by the 
potato, are now destitute of food. Of these, 500 have employment 
on public works ; the remainder are destitute ; the wages, 8d. a-day, not 
being now sufficient, at the present price of provisions, to sustain more 
than the labourer himself. In two months hence, 2000 of the re- 
maining 4069 now living on corn (usually sold to pay rent) will be 
quite destitute ; this supply will not afford them food for a longer 
period, and all similarly situated must perish, Yet there is no violence 
—no angry feeling—but thankfulness for any assistance. 

“ The state of the poor-house, compared with that of the same period 
last year, affords another most melancholy proof of the destitution of 
the people. The following is an extract of the account of the clerk 
of the union :— 
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The number of pauper inmates on 2Ist Nov. 1846 . 889 
The house built to accommodate 800. 7 
The number in Fever Hospital, on 2lst Nov. . . 148 
The number in the Infirmary . 229 
The Fever Hospital has only 40 beds. 

They are three and four in a bed. 

The number of deaths up to 23rd from Ist Nov. . 52 
Died on the 24th 4 


Deaths to Nov. 25th 


Number of inmates in 1845, Nov. 2lst . : . 273 
Number of deaths in whole month . 1 
In Fever Hospital . 0 
Number of applicants on 28rd Nov. 1845 ° ° 5 
Number of applicants on 21st Nov, 1846 . 


The deaths on particular days during November, 1846, in which 
greatest number died— 


1846, November | ‘ 


” 7 6 
” 16 . 
” 19 6 
“ To prevent alarm, the coffins for the dead are not now sent 
through the town, but by another route.” * * * . 


“Skibbereen, Nov. 27, 1846. 

“ P.S.—A private letter states, yesterday, there were 13 deaths in the 
poorhouse, and 12 the day before. I was told to-day that the work 
has all been stopped about this place. There were 40 men quietly 
begging about the town to-day for a morsel of food. One of Joanna’s 
children died last night; another poor woman was here to-day whose 
husband and child were dead and laid out on the same door.” 


The next extract is a letter from Mr. Tuckey, the rector of 
Drimoleague, in the same county. 


“ To the Editor of the Conk ConsTITUTION,. 


“ Drimoleague, Dec. 30, 1846. 

“ Sir,—In addition to the general statements of my friend Mr. 
Robinson, respecting the destitution of this and a neighbouring parish, 
which appeared in your paper of yesterday, I beg to send you a few 
particulars, requesting you will give them also a place. 

“ This district, comprising the parishes of West Drinagh and Drimo- 
league, contains a population of about 9000 inhabitants, of whom it 
is no exaggeration to say that at the very least 6000 are utterly des- 
titute of any means of subsistence beyond what is afforded by charity, 
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and oceasional employment on the public roads. On these about 900 
men and boys (and sometimes even women) are engaged. In con- 
nexion’with this | may here mention, that a new disease has appeared 
in the country, which, as it most usually attacks those employed on 
roads, has by some been termed ‘ the road disease.’ It is plainly the 
result of extreme hardship, cold, and deficient or unwholesome food ; 
it is attended with dropsical symptoms, There is scarcely a family 
in the parish that has not been visited by it, and even where it has not 
proved fatal, it has laid numbers for weeks together on their comfort- 
less beds. When such cases occur, young girls come frequently ask- 
ing to get work in the place of their fathers or brothers, who are 
either sick or dead. The number of funerals that pass our house far 
exceeds that of any former period in our recollection. They are, in 
fact, so common, that few seem to give them a passing thought, and 
they are almost unattended, save by the immediate friends of the de- 
ceased person. Death has become so familiar a guest in our wretched 
cottages, that what are considered almost sacred customs in the 
meanest house of mourning in Ireland are neglected or forgotten, A 
gentleman told me the other day, that in the course of the last week 
he had gone into the cabin of a woman whom he had long known to 
be in extreme want: he found the house deserted and the woman 
lying dead in a corner. He said he had no doubt she had died of 
starvation, 

“ There are many poor widows in this district with large young 
families, and their number is continually on the increase ; one came 
to-day to my house to ask for relief; she has six daughters, the eldest 
only ten years old. She had ina bag about half a tea-cupful of flour, 
and begged for a little more to add to it to boil for her children’s sup- 
per when she went home in the evening. Another came to ask that 
her daughter, a girl of 12, might get work on a road; her second 
child had been for two years confined to bed, and her husband had 
been so for five years before his death. This man had once been a 
farmer, and comparatively comfortable, but was now in absolute want 
both of food andclothing. Another came asking that her son, a little 
boy, might get work. The poor child appeared as if after a long fit 
of illness. One of my family, remarking his pale, emaciated counte- 
nance, inquired whether he had been ill; the poor mother wept, and 
said it was want of food had reduced him to the state he was in; she 
had four daughters beside this child, and no means of supporting 
them. 

“Several have fainted in my own house on getting something to 
eat or drink, and many are entirely dependent on a little soup they 
get here every day. They are thankful for almost anything. A poor 
man came to-day soliciting work: he asked leave to warm himself at 
the fire, and while doing so, observing a pot with hot water standing 
by the fireside, he asked if it was fish-water, and if it was, begged for 
a drink of it, saying ‘anything hot would be good.’ When he and 
others who were with him got a little bread, they were most grateful ; 
indeed, nothing can exceed the gratitude they all manifest for the 

mallest relief; a few turnips to make a drink for a sick person, or 
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even the promise of work at a future time, scems such an unexpected 
favour, that they depart loading us with blessings. 

“A poor woman, whom we know well, told us a few hours since, that 
her husband, who is employed on a road, (but whose earnings are 
quite inadequate to the support of a large family,) went to his work 
this morning crying like a child, he felt so weak. She said she knew 
they would not have him long to labour for them. 

“JT might multiply such cases, Mr. Editor, far beyond either your 
space or your patience. The history of one day is the history of every 
other, in the scenes of misery which it presents; and I trust, under 
such circumstances, it will not be deemed unreasonable, if we solicit 
a share of that benevolence which the present exigencies of our country 
have called forth. We would uot divert one feeling of sympathy or 
one farthing of pecuniary assistance from neighbouring districts, whose 
claims are already before the public. All we ask is, that the fountain 
which is sending forth its streams for -their relicf, may extend a por- 
tion of its benefits to us also. Our remote situation, and other local 
circumstances, may prevent our distress from being as fully known as 
that of others ; but the distress exists in an equal degree, exhibiting 
the same frightful features of famine, and nakedness, and disease, and 
pEatTH.—I am, Mr. Editor, truly yours, 

* Tuomas Tuckey, Rector of Drimoleague. 


“Since writing the above, a party of about sixty men have been at 
the house, seeking some assistance, as they would get no work on the 
roads. They sent a message to the family, not to be alarmed, as they 
did not come to do any harm, but that they were in great distress, and 
must starve unless they got work. Iam glad to bear this testimony 
to the general forbearance of these poor people, notwithstanding the 
extremity of their distress, T. T.” 


The Editor of the Cork Constitution very properly adds, 


“ May we ask, are the owners of property in this district doing 
their duty ? Are they aware of the scenes described in this melan- 
choly letter? Have they been told that fellow-creatures are fainting 
through weakness and dying through starvation? and will they leave 
the burden to be borne by the clergy, whom the sufferings that they 
witness are almost driving to distraction ? We are sure they will not; 


but we put the questions in order to apprise them of the necessity for 
their immediate interference.” 


The following, however, gives an instance of an Irish land- 
owner acting in the manner becoming his responsibilities at 
such a season of calamity. 


* To the Editor of the Conk Constitution. 


“ Dear Sir,—Although the Earl of Bandon’s property in this parish 
is not in his own hands, still the poor have not been neglected or 
forgotten amongst the numerous claims upon his Lordship’s kindness. 

“Tn addition to his usual contributions towards the support of our 
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school and dispensary, we have to acknowledge the receipt, during 
the past year, of 10/. to our Relief Committee ; 102. towards improv- 
ing the road near our Court-house ; and 10/. towards building a Sand 
Quay. 
a Besides these sums, his Lordship has spent 1002. in building a 
school-house in a very wild part of the parish, fully 30/. of which 
passed into the hands of the labourers of the neighbourhood. In ad- 
dition to. these acts of generosity, instead of the annual Christmas 
dinner to the children of the parish school, his lordship has this year sent 
double the usual amount, to be spent in a way more suited to their 
present wants, and the children are now receiving a comfortable 
breakfast every day, which will continue for some weeks—no trifling 
relief to parents as well as children, in the present season of sad want. 
“‘ Yours, dear Sir, very trul 


War. Crostuwalte. 
“ Durrus Glebe.” 


The remaining letters will speak for themselves. 


“THE PARISH OF CLONDROHNID. 


“* Be to the Poor, 
As God gives thee store..—Gro, Herbert, 


‘“* To the Editor of the Cork CONSTITUTION, 


“Dear Sir,—The annual distribution of blankets to the poor in 
Clondrohid has taken place. It is said by many that the pawn-offices 
in the neighbouring town must be full of blankets, so many are given 
here annually. This impression may do harm, if not corrected. A 
few words on the point will suftice:—The blankets given out ou 
Monday last amounted to 66. The pauper population of the parish 
amounts to 3500. There are besides many small farmers whose con- 
dition is Zittle if at all better than that of the labourers. Mr. Crofton’s 
agent keeps in Cork, to give to the tenants as they go in, the 52 
blankets erroneously announced as having been received by me, 

“ He who objects to the distribution of warm clothing to the poor 
in winter, has never been in a country hovel. He knows nothing of 
the privations they endure, to whose toil we owe, under Providence, 
the bread we eat. Silent suffering speaks more eloquently to the 
feeling heart than the most clamorous solicitation ; and such is the 
present posture of the people here. ‘The poor in parishes like this (wild, 
mountainous, undrained, ill-cultivated, destitute of gentry) always 
suffer; but ¢his year, their condition defies description. For more 
than fourteen weeks they have had no food of their own, (their pota- 
toes were planted late, and early blighted.) There are not gentry to 
employ them. The farmers have generally dismissed their labourers, 
finding it difficult to feed themselves. The poor are without food and 
Without money. ‘I'rue, some are employed under the Board of Works, 
but the wretched pittance received for a day’s toil (I do not pronounce 


if large wages are earned) does not feed the labourer, much less his 


housefull of children, and when sickness is the poor man’s guest, does 
not buy ‘the drink’ for the sufferers. A man showed me the other 
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day a shilling received for five days’ work, and ‘how’ said he, ¢ will 


j 


at feed my family?’ On Friday morning, a woman came to say two 


_ Of her sons, who had received labour-tickets the day before, (she has 
ight in family,) had just fainted from hunger. To-day a woman 
_ asked ‘if women were employed on the roads, for her father, who had 


a labour-ticket, was sick, and she had no brother, only five sisters.’ 


To numbers, relief under the Board of Works will come too late, (I 


do not blame the laborious officers employed by the Board.) The 
frame, weakened by long fasting, will yield to the effects of the severe 
weather, and influenza, if no more dreadful malady, will close in death 
the patiently endured sufferings of the peasantry. Yet while their 


- Own strength ebbs away, and their children pine before them, their 


neighbour’s goods are sacred in their eyes. They are a people that 
deserve all the exertions that can be made for them, and if sustained 
efforts are not made for their relief, it is the sober conviction of my 
mind that hundreds in this parish will perish by famine. The parish 
of Clondrohid is nine miles by seven in extent. We are about to set up 
two boilers, and shall put into them the best materials the small fund 
at our disposal will allow of. If any of your readers have realized the 
truth of that Scripture— it is more blessed to give than to receive’— 
if, when surrounded with all the comforts and luxuries wealth can 
give, the thought rises in their minds, ‘how fare the poor this bitter 
weather on the bleak hill-side, or by the dreary swamp?’ then let their 
hearts yearn for the wretched in Clondrohid, and, denying themselves 
some long-coveted purchase, let them become, as it were, fellow- 
workers with God, in blessing their afflicted Christian brethren—in 
feeding the hungry, and in supplying the sick with some of the com- 
forts their condition needs, Contributions to the Clondrohid soup 
fund will be gratefully acknowledged by John Pearson, of Mounteross, 
Esq., Macroom, 

__ My appeal in behalf of upwards of 8500 famishing men, women, 
and children, will, I feel assured, be responded to by some of your 
readers.— Yours very truly, J. T. 


“Clondrohid Rectory, Jan. 3, 1847.” 


“ To the Editor of the Conx Constitution. | 
“ Ballydehob, Dec, 31, 1846, 


“ Dear Sir,—Would you have the kindness to insert in your next 
publication the following acknowledgment—viz., i 
“The Rev. John Triphook acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing sums for the relief of the destitute in the Eastern Division of the 
ovivan of Skull :—The Earl of Bandon, 5/.; Mrs. Green, 1. ; the Misses 
urnley, 2/,; Miss L. Hepenstal, 2/.; from a Friend in Bath, 22. by 
8. H.; from a friend in Bandon, by S, H., 5s. 
‘Should you think it desirable to publish the following facts, which 


Thad this evening on the authority of our dispensary physician, who 


attended on the inquests, they are at your service. i 
___ “ One was on the body of a poor man, the father of two children, 
one aged six, the other three years. His mother died about a month 
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since from sheer want of the common necessaries of life. With diffi- if 
- culty the poor fellow procured as much money as purchased a coffin 1a 
for her, by begging from the neighbours. In the course of a short 
time he began himself to sink under the effects of starvation, and was 
found dead in his bed. The discovery was made by the two poor 
children coming into the village of Skull, crying, and saying they 
were hungry, and their daddy would not speak to them these two days, 
and he was cold as a flag. 
“The other inquest was on the body of a poor woman and her — 
child, who both died in the cabin of a pauper in nearly equal destitu- 
tion with themselves. The doctor assured me there was scarcely any 
trace of food in the stomachs of either mother or child; the body of 
the former preseating a shocking spectacle—the nose, lips, and breast 
being partially devoured by rats, and the legs of the child nibbled and 
gnawed by those vermin. He further added, that the wretched sur- 
viving inmate of the cabin was reduced to such a state of debility by 
want of food, that had the rats attacked her, he verily believed she 
would have been able to make little or no exertion to drive them away. 
- I may observe that the inquests were held on the bodies this day, but 
\. the deaths took place on or about Christmas-eve. 

“T remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, i 
“ Joun Tripnook, Clk.” 


“ To the Editor of the Conx Constitution. 


“ Dispensary House, Crookhaven, Jan. 11, 1847, 

“ Sir,—The distress in this parish is, I am sure, much greater than 
any other in Ireland, being twenty-five miles west of Skibbereen ; it 
is an ascertained fact, that the farther west, the greater the distress, 
Every morsel eaten here has to be brought either from Cork, seventy 
miles, or Skibbereen, twenty-five; from the latter place the refuse 
articles are sent at an advanced price of 40 per cent., and I may say 
all we know of the poor-house is its heavy taxation. True, there is 
a committee styled the West Carbery Relief Committee, but Skib- 
bereen absorbs it all ; though surrounded by numerous gentry, and 
filled with wealthy shopkeepers. Your columns abound with cases of ik . 
real distress, yet 1 cannot refrain from mentioning some of the many ie 
that occurred in this parish within the last few days. | 
““ Yesterday morning, a fine boy was found dead from starvati:1 on 
the mountain, half eaten by pigs or dogs. I have*myself res: 0a to 
know that one family ate the cabin dog. A poor fellow had to ieave 
work this day and go home, contented to die, I went to visit a poor 
fellow a few days since: he had a request to make; it was that I 
would give him a coffin. The deaths arising from starvation are | 
now about seven a day, whilst in most houses there are two or three : i 


in fever, About one hundred have already died of starvation, and 
five times that number must immediately follow. As for getting up 
a subscription for a soup kitchen, that most desirable of all objects, it 
is in this place out of the question, as we have scarcely any resident ; 
gentry, and those long since well drained, as g single landed proprietor ; 
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did not receive out of this parish forty pounds rent. I have often to 
break in the doors of the cabins: 1 find the entire family not able to 
move ; it is a common thing to find the dead, the dying, and the living 
in the ‘same bed. The population was 8000, yet in the memory of 
the oldest person a murder was never committed, there was never a 
case of manslaughter, never a man hanged, and I believe not three 
transported. If it is a crime to purchase a gun or pistol, we are 
all innocent; yet those who had them in olden times used them 
faithfully. | | 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James M‘Cormicr, M.D.” 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


“ Castlehaven Rectory, Skibbereen, Jan. 13, 1847. 

“ Sir,—The courtesy which you have shown to many of my clerical 
brethren, in giving insertion to their communications relative to the 
awful destitution in their several parishes, emboldens me to address a 
few lines to you on the all-absorbing subject which now occupies pub- 
lie attention. My object in doing so is not to establish a claim for 
my parish to the peculiar consideration of the benevolent, for I believe 
that now it seems to be generally understood that all this district is 
involved in one common ruin, and that the scenes so fully portrayed 
by Mr. Cummins may find a parallel in every locality ; in fact, that 
every parish has its South Reen, where famine and pestilence are 
making havoc of the inhabitants. With reference to the destitution 
around me, I may say that, having exercised my ministry in this 

of the country during the periods of the two cholera visitations, 
never witnessed, even in those dreadful days, anything which could 
bear a comparison with the horrors of the present time. ‘The suffer- 
ings of the people are now far more intense and protracted, the deaths 
far more frequent, and, in addition to this, hope seems to have died in 
the hearts of the survivors. 

* But, Sir, it is needless to enter into details. Enough has been 
made known, through the agency of the Press, as well as by private 
communications, to put the public in possession of the fact, that the 
Southern and Western districts of Ireland are at this moment over- 
whelmed in the extremity of wretchedness. My object is to call upon 
you, who have manifested such consideration for these afflicted dis- 
tricts, to exercise the influence you possess in laying before the public 

_such measures as may prevent the perpetuation of the calamities under 
which we are now suffering. I speak with reference to the ensuing 
year, In what [ am about to suggest, I do not lay claim to originality, 
The same idea must have presented itself to every thinking mind. 
Every one must see the infatuation of persevering in the system of 
giving employment on the roads to the starving people at this critical 
period of the year. 1, in common with many others, raise the warn. 

ing voice to discontinue these roads—roads admitted to be worse than 
useless, inasmuch as the best land is in many instances sacrificed to 
them. Let the population be immediately turned into the fields—let 
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the money now lavished on these absurd works, whieh to future: gene- 
rations will cause an endless subject of inquiry as to their possible 
object, be given to the poor farmers to fll their own ground.» in. 
carrying out this plan, a valuation might be struck for entitling the 
farnier to such consideration, A holding under six or eight pounds 
might be deemed a sufficient criterion of the farmer's necessities. But 
more than this will be required. There is not a farmer of this stand- 
ing in the county, or even possessing a much higher interest in the 
laud, who could at this moment pay for one stone of seed, Let 
government be implored to come to their aid, I believe the land- 
lords, however willing they may be, to be in many instances utterly 
unable to assist their poor tenantry. And, Sir, if government with- 
hold this boon, what must be the prospects of the coming year? If 
the lands remain uncultivated, who must not tremble to contemplate 
the results, for if it be famine this year, it must be in the next the 
utter destruction of the people? This is a subject which cannot be 
too often or too prominently put forward. ‘The precious seed time 
is coming fast, but in this vast parish, and I believe the remark is 
universally applicable, nothing is doing—there is no preparation for 
. manuring the lands, no plough is employed, in fact the energies of the 
population appear paralysed. 

* Sir, when I daily witness such indications of apathy er despair 
around me, humble as is my position, I cannot be silent. I would 
implore of all who have the welfare of their fellow-creatures at heart, 
to exert themselves at this momentous crisis, and by the reeommenda- 
tion of some such measures as I have touched upon, to impress upon 
all those in authority the absolute necessity of speedily arresting the 
evil in its course, and preventing the increase of misery already in- 
tolerable. ‘The introduction of seed could be easily effected through 
Commissariat depots in various localities, and whilst by means of them 
the poorer farmers were supplied gratuitously, the wealthier, who, gene- 
rally speaking, are equally in need of seed, might make their pur- 
chases, and then we might look forward in hope that a good and 
merciful God will withdraw his chastening hand, and bless the land 
with an abundant harvest. ? 

“T have already trespassed too much on your space, but before I 
conclude, I would make a remark respecting the cultivation of the 
potato. Many persons seem to despair of this species of food being 
again brought to perfection in this country. I cannot enter into their 
views; it is true that this root has failed for two successive years, but 
would: it be an argument that because cholera once devastated the 
land, we must expect it every year? There have been, moreover, 
from time to time, partial failures of wheat and other grain ;, but an- 
other year has seen the same lands teeming with harvest. But fur: 
ther, the climate of this country has evidently undergone a great 
change this winter. We have had severe frosts, to which for the last 
two years we had been strangers. ‘These frosts may tend much to 
the purifying of the earth from noxious vapours, and the destruction 
of avimalculee—at least, I think that there we have no grounds for 
despair of our ever seeing again that favourite food of the poor, which 
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is so much missed even by their wealthy neighbours, and which, under 
due restrictions, would tend so much to the comfort of all classes. | 
should be sorry to think that, to some extent, at least, their cultivation 
should not be again ventured on—for after all that has been said or 
written in dispraise of the potato, 1 am very sure we should all warmly 
welcome its appearance again. PAS 
“1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 
CuarLes Busne, Rector of Castlehaven.” 


To these affecting letters we add the following appeal from a 
Ladies’ Committee in the county of Cork, for supplying Indiau 
meal to the poor. 


** THE DUNMANWAY INDIAN MEAL LADIES COMMITTEE. 


“ Patronesses. 
“ Right Honourable Lady Carbery. 
“ Mrs. Major-General Shaldham. 
“ The Christian Ladies of England are earnestly called upon by their 
Irish sisters to assist them in ‘saving alive in famine the perishing 


+) people of Ireland.’ The Irish are net regardless of their country’s 
4 misery, and they have done what they could to relieve it; but so wide- 
i spread and so total is the destitution, that it is beyond their power to 
i remove it. In former times, the Irish cottier was ready to divide his 
i last meal with the hungry, and the best potato in the bowl was reserved 


for the widow and the fatherless; but now there is not one to divide 
-——the daily morsel is consumed at once, and he has nothing left to 
save the perishing neighbour from dying at his door. Fever and other 
deadly diseases have set in on famine, and unless we can procure 
foreign aid, Ireland must soon be one wide field of the dying and the 
dead. 

“If you, dear lady, into whose kind hands these papers may be 
placed would make a collection of sums, however small, among friends 
and neighbours, and transmit it by Post-office Order on the Cork 
Post-office, to any of the undersigned Committee, who will gratefully 
acknowledge them, such aid will save many lives. When were the 
Ladies of England appealed to in vain ? 


“« Miss Martua D. Cox, The Manor House, 
Dunmanway, County of Cork. 
“ Miss Katuerine A. Cox, ditto. 
“ Miss Harniet Dunmanway. 
Miss ELten Jacor, Dunmanway. 
“ Miss Maria Dunmanway. 
“ January Ist, 1847.” 
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